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What one sees depends-on what 
one is, as well as upon what is 
before one’s eyes. An artist sees points in a land- 
scape which a farmer cannot see, and a soldier or a 
miner sees yet other points. And what one sees 
depends also on where one stands. A child on a 
hill-top, or in the branches of a tree, can see objects 
beyond which are hidden from a tall man on the 
plain below. ‘* A dwarf on a giant’s shoulder sees 
farther of the two,’’ says George Herbert. If a 
young man uses his eyes and his new point of view, 


One's Point of View 


- he can see what his father never caught sight of. 


-—— 
Pame Fame and popularity are two very 
and Popularity different things. Popularity de- 


pends on the feelings of the multitude for the hour. 


Fame depends on the judgment of the world as to 


~ gee ee 





the character and the conduct of a man’s life course. 
Ordinarily, popularity is not in the direction of fame. 
A man who seeks popularity looks to the opinions 
of the populace, and he may have success in his 
effort to gain it.. The man who finally has fame 
looks to the attainment of a recognized end, and 
pushes forward to it, though all men oppose him. 
He who would win fame must be willing to be un- 
popular. Popularity is the verdict for the hour of 
the surrounding multitude. Fame is the voice of the 
world when a career is reviewed after its finish. 


——— 


Making the Most 10 make every day count, one 

of Life must have faith in the every-day 
possibilities of life. One of the reasons for the long 
torpid seasons which afflict so many lives is the 
prevalence of the idea that the supply of active life 
dealt out to each man is too small to cover the alloted 
period, and that therefore one must be content 
merely to breathe a good part of the time. To 
many a man life is faithfully represented by the old- 
fashioned corn-mill on the little mountain stream, 
with a wheel so large and a Water supply so small 
that, after grinding a few hours, it must be shut 
down for an indefinite period to wait for more power. 
Nothing could be farther from the scriptural idea. 
If we would do our best every day, it is not neces- 
sary for us to believe that one day may be as fruitful 
as another ; but we ought to believe that in the 
days which have been allotted to us there are no 
blanks. 

= 


It is hard to admit that we are 
in the wrong. How easy to step 
into the line of apologetic succession, and say, ‘‘ The 
woman, the serpent, my temperament, my circum- 
stances’’ ! Few things more surely reveal our self- 
love and pride than this instinctive, automatic 
excuse-making. Some lawyers may be unintelligible 
to us, but we thoroughly understand the one who 
asked the question, ‘‘ And who is my neighbor ? ’’ 
wishing to ‘‘ justify himself.’’ There is little hope 
for our growth in virtue unless we make up our minds 
frankly to admit the truth about ourselves, no matter 
how it hurts. No man can afford to play ostrich. 
Self-deception is seldom genuine, and conscious 
duplicity ruins. ‘‘We can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth.’’ To acknowledge our mis- 
takes is not only wise, and marks an advance in 
self-knowledge, but it means self-mastery, spiritual 
victory. 
place for a flower. 


Acknowledging 
Mistakes 


B.. 


Getting the Mina It is easy to place too much stress 
to Work upon mental activity in itself. Un- 

less a mind gets started it will indeed accomplish 
nothing ; but one’s mind may be active to little pur- 
pose, just as may one’s hands and feet. 
problem of overcoming mental inertia is not a prob- 
lem merely of getting the mind to start, but of getting 
it to start somewhere or to some purpose. The teacher 
who tries to wake up his pupils with such a question 
as ‘Is Christmas worth while ?’’ may start their 


When we pull up a weed we leave a clean - 





minds off on an excursion with sufficient stimulus to 
keep them going through the lesson hour ; but they 
will probably return jaded, and with nothing to show 
for their ramble save a confused jumble of Christmas 
memories. On the other hand, a question designed 
to draw out the history of Christmas observance, 
might prove as effective in waking up the pupils’ 
minds, and would probably lead, not to an aimless 
ramble, but to a personally conducted journey for 
profit. We should not be content to stimulate the 
mind merely to activity ; we should seek to stimulate 
it to a purposeful activity. 


CAB 
The Highest in Beauty 


TUDENTS of Japanese art are charmed with its 
exquisite portraiture of flowers, hillsides, birds, 
and many forms of animal life, but are disappointed 
when they come to the pictures of human beings. 
Different as is the Japanese type of feature and 
figure from our own, it contains elements of a uni- 
versal beauty which appeal to all eyes, but which the 
Japanese artist cannot reproduce on his canvas. It 
is only through photography and the artistic work of 
American and European artists that most of us know 
what are the faces and figures of the Japanese people 
in theirown homes. And this defect in their pic- 
torial art is not without its relation to the other limi- 
tations of the Japanese minds. It is because they 
never have risen to the attainment of a free, conscious 
personality of the individual man, that they not only 
cannot idealize man on their canvas, but are unable 
even to do justice to the human form as they actualiy 
have it. For in Japan the individual is nothing, 
while the group—the family, the community, the 
empire—is everything. The indigenous religion of 
the country proclaims that the only object of religion 
is to strengthen the sociz] bond and to teach men 
reverence for their parents and for the Mikado. The 
spiritual development of the individual counts as 
nothing. And Japanese Booddhism accepts this 
Shinto doctrine, as it adopts the sixty-seven millions 
of Shinto gods into its own pantheon. Both of 
them censure Christianity for favoring individualism, 
by making the man, and not the empire, the center 
of its interest. 

When we pass from Japanese art to the classic art 
of Greece, we are conscious of an immense difference 
in this respect. Here the human figure is depitted 
in their sculpture with a boldness and a perfectness 
never before dreamed of. Prior, indeed, to these 
beautiful statues, came the beautiful human form, 
which Greek life developed to wonderful perfection. 
That form, as Hegel says, was the greatest work of 
Greek art, and without it their sculpture and their 
architecture would have been impossible. For the 
Greek developed his senses to an exquisite degree 


* of efficiency, along with his limbs and muscles. He 
The” 


saw, heard, felt, with an accuracy and a distinctness 


* that have no parallel in history. Hence his mastery of 


line and curve, and his power to carve the statue with 
the nicest reference to the place it was to occupy in 
relation to the human eye, whether to adorn the 
frieze of the Parthenon or to stand on a pedestal in 


































































































































































the Agora. Hence also the sculptor’s sensitiveness 
to elements of beauty in his models, and his conse- 
quent power to turn their living and palpitating 
figures into the calm repose of masble and bronze. 
Within the limits set by Gueek monal development 
their artistic work was. beyend. criticism or impreve- 
ment. But these limits existed, and for the Greek 
were impassahle. His moral life was humam, but 
nothing mere, and this stood in the way of his at- 
taining to the highest in our humanity. Even his 
gods were but glorified men, who perfectly illustrated 
human beauty and exemplified the qualities of 2 
great and wise human ruler, without rising above 
human frailty. Body and mind were active, but the 
spirit, which wakens only to God’s touch, lay dor- 
mant. We look into the faces of the Greeks’ Apollos 
and their Venuses to find the spirit’s: presence, but in 
vain. Superb animal and mental beings they are, 
but the highest beauty is absent. 

Modern art does nat rise to the technical perfec- 
tion of the Greeks. We cannot write poetry by 
their method, because their delicate sense of the 
contrast of the short vowel and. the long is wanting 
to us. So we cannet rival either their architecture 
or their sculpture, because our sense of line and 
form, and our power to turn life into repose, are far 
less exquisite than theirs. Yet we have gone beyond 
them in the percéption of what lies beyond line and 
form, of the spirit in man which awakes to life in 
contact with the spirit of God. As a mere artist, 
indeed, the Greek had yet another advantage over 
the moderns. Just because he saw less, and had a 
definite range of visiom, he achieved perfectly the 
portraiture of what he did see. With the enlarge- 
ment of our range of vision we come upen the 
transcendent, the infinite, the artistically impossible. 
We catch a glimpse of a divime disclosure of beauty 
in the blossom of the human face, which has been 
touched by the light of God’s grace. The Greek 
worked calmly, as. one who knew exactly his goal, and 
the means to reach it. The really modern—that is, 
the Christian—artist alternates between aspiration and 
despair as he toils with his imperfect tools in a irial 
todo the impossible, to fix the impalpable, to bring the 
infinite withim bounds. The last note of Greek ast 
is glory in the achieved; that ef Christian art is. 
yearning over the impossible, which alone is worth 
the doing, ~ 

In both classic and Christian civilizations art is the 
interpreter which shows us where to look for the 
highest beauty. They agree that it is found im 
the humran form, and not in the beauty of bird or 
flower, ot the glory of sumset, or the strength oc the 
hills, ox varied sheen of the seas. Beth see in man’s 
face and figure the nearest approach te the highest, 
te the divine, amd confirm Moses’ saying that the 
haman images the divine They differ im that the 
modem knows. the divine to be infinite amd tran- 
seendent, and therefore seen only in partial vision 
by the vision of man. 

The human figure, therefore, is a sacred thiag, as 
a symbol of the divine. Its erectness as of one bern 
te rule, its symmetry and balance, its beauty ef pro- 
portion amd of line, its power to express thought by 
sound and gesture, its wonderful union of varied 
gifts, its capacities for delight in the exercise of these, 
are parts of this syuebolic character. Whatever 
touches these ignebly is a profanation of a temple in 
which the presence of God is enshrined. Vice, 
self-indulgence, deforming fashions, are desecrations. 
of a holy work of Gok 

Above all, such must be our condemnation of any 
sport which has for its ebject to deface this glorious 
work in a mete trial of strength and of endurance. 
There are so many right and legitimate ways of test- 
img those qualities im men that at first sight it seems 
Strange that they should ever resort to this. Per- 
haps it is traceable to that devilish and destructive 
instinct which prompts every other profanation of 
sacred things, and which gives reckless people a 
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wicked joy in trampling on the highest in our human 
life. For the destructive impulse is of all evil instincts 
the farthest from all that is godlike, the most contra- 
dictory to the natume of Him who ‘‘loved us into 
being,’’ amd who ie himself the most positive of all 
existences. 

The Apestle dasses with those wiho dishomoned 
their bedies by foul vices those ‘‘ wh@ censent with 
thenr that practice them.”” Does net this: comdenma- 
tion rest upon all who find a. pleasuse in reading and 
hearing of such brutal and brutalizing practices in 
our day? What, indeed, could be his judgment of 
a ‘‘ Christiam’’ nation wirich for half a day hung 
expectant on the despatches which announced the 
progress and the outcome of a prize-fight? 





This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
pose is tire giving and’ answering of suctr of the letters rectived' 
by the Dditor as; im his.opinion, have, ar ought to have, an: inter-. 
est to readers generally,and for which the space can conveniently, 


Its pur- 


be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. Tiere are times when ten letters which migfit 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. Tie signature to every letter or postal 
card itr am unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at ance destroyed unread. 


a 


Unien Sunday-schools, or neighbor- 
hood Sunday-schools having no im- 
mediate connection with any church 
organization, find that much of the counsel given to 
Sunday-schools in the care of a local’ church does not 
apply to them. They feel’ somewhat like an orphan when 
he listens. ta advice to children to depend on, and to help 
ta support, amd to work with, their parents. The poor 
lad is inclined to ask, ‘“But what cam a fellow do when 
he hasn/t any father ev mother?’’ In somewhat this 
state of mind a correspondent. from East Tennessee 
writes. : 


Support of Union 
Sunday-Schools. 


Your answer, in arecentissue; tothe inquiries concerning ‘‘ claims 
of the Sunday-school on the chusch,'’ and, wice versa, such asi 
** Should a school be self-supporting, or should it be supported by 
the church ?"’ are in accord with my views in case of denomina- 
tional schools. But how would itapply to union schools? Ours is 
one of that kind, of which I have been superintendent for several 
years. In this, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and. Episeo- 
palians work together with the harmony of one family: 

If 2 umiom Sunday-schook is entirely independent, it 
should act, se far as. its management and finances are 
comcermed, as any local chusch would act. That is,, 
it should be governed. by the highest human authority 
which it recognizes. If that authority is in this case its 
officers and teachers, or its membership, or a committee 
of persons set for its management, they are to be looked 
to and duly regarded. As to its means of support, they 
should be secured by contributions from these interested’ 
im its welfare and progress, especially these who contret 
it. The pupils may, indeed, have a sliare in the raising 
of this money, as they are peculiazly imterested im sus- 
taiming the school. But they ought to be traimed to give 
to the Lerd’s cause, as well as tu give for the own 
benefit. Any Sunday-school, umien or undenomina- 
tional, church school or mission schook where the chil- 
dren ave not taught, beth in theory and practice,, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, so far fails of doing 
its best work. However poor the scholars in a Sunday- 
school may be, they ought to have the privilege of giving 
to others as a means of giving to the Lord. If they have 
not a cent of money to give, they ought to give of what 
they have to give. Work or service of some kind they 
can give, and it is their right and privilege to give this 
if they cammot give more. 


- 


Probably the life and work of the 
Apostle Paul were never before so 
closely studied, and by sa many per- 
sons, as at the present time, in connection with the 
Sunday-scheol lessons and with recent researches. in 


When Paul became 
an Apostie 





Bible lands. Of course, there are differences of opinion 
as to many points in the Bible story. The time and the 
reason for the change of name from ‘Saul’’ to ‘‘ Paul” 
have been reeemtly considered in these ¢alumns. And 
now the question as to the time whem Rauil becamre an 
apostle is raised. aya Bible student and Christin warker 
im Comneetieut,; wh@is known amd kbemered bath im this 
countsy and alisaad, and who has gesitive oginioms as 
t@ the continuance to the present tinue of the apostallte, 
and of the propiretic office, in the Chnistian chamch He 
writes : 


In regard to Lesson 5 in The Sunday School Times, beginning 
at Acts 13 : 1, will you allow me to say that (1) Barnabas and Saul 
were not apostles when they returned ftom Jerusalem to Aintioeh, 
They are then classed with prophets and teachers; the second and 
third. orders: of the. Christian. ministry, according to. St. Paul.: 
‘*And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secon- 
darily prophets, thirdly teachers’’ (x Cor. 12: 28). (2) During- 
the journey on which they entered: ftomr Antioch, they are for the 
first time called apostles, and begin.to do the work. of apostles: 
*‘ But the multitude of the. city, was divided, and part held. witli: 
the Jews, and part with the aposties”’ (Acts: mq::4)). ‘‘ Whicly 
when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard, of it, they: rent. their 
clethes;"" ete. (Acts: mp: ry).. They must have: beem called: to the 
apostolic office, therefore, during their residence: in: Angioeh. 
And how? (3:) St: Paul'says:of Himself’: ‘’ Paul} am apastie; (not 
of men, neitfier by men, but by Jesus Clrist, and’ God’ tlie 
Father who raised him, from the dead))'" (Gal. r:.1).. He wae 
neither chesen. ta the offiee by, the votes. of the congregatian,, ner 
ordained. to it. by the hands of men; for it.is a fundamental! Thw. 
of the divine economy that ‘the less is blessext of the better.’ 
Apostolic authority must be derived! fromm the: Fatlten, tte ultimate 
source ofall blessing, and’ from:the’ Son, risen and’ glorified} whom 
the Father ‘‘ has made head over all’ things te thie chureli:” (4%) 
The Holy Ghost is, that Person in. the adorable Godliead’ by 
whom the will of the Father and’ the Son is made known. Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ I 4eave yet many things to say unto you,, 
but ye cannot bear them new. Nowbeit when. he, the Spirit. off 
truth, is conve; he will guide you: into all’ truth: for He shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear [from: the Father 
and’ the Son], that shalk he speak: and he will show yow things: to 
come” (John 16 :r2, 13): Prophets were the special organs of 
the Holy Ghost, througt whom lhe spoke im supernatural: utter- 
ance, of which we have so many accounts ijithe New Testament. 
They were moved’ by. the Holy Ghost to reveal the mind and pur- 
pose of the Father and the San,, so. that the counsels. and. determi- 
nations of the invisible Godhead! miglit be:knowm. ‘his: was the 
divine method’ at Antioch: There were prophets there; by one 
or more of whom the Spirit. spoke and gave commandment con- 
cerning these-men,. that they. should be separated from: the offices 
they were then fulfilling:to-enter upen: anather werk, which, proved 
ta be that ofiaposiles. They were n6t ordained}. which there was 
noone’ at Antioch with authority to do, but released: from all’ prior 
engagements to be used by Clirist in.a higher work. Tlree dis- 
tinct methods of calling to the apostolate are mentioned. in. tlie 
New Testament, beautifully showing the different actings. oft the 
persons in the Godhead First was. the call off the Twelve: iy 
tlre Lord himself when present with his disciples; mext, after 
Christ had gone into heaven, and the Holy Ghost had net yet 
come, and tle vacant place off Judas needied’ to be: filled’ Before 
Pentecost,, the: pnovidence-of God the Father decided. the: questiom 
by lot, aceording to. the Proverbs : ‘‘ The lot is cast into the lag,. 
but the whole disposing thereof is ofthe Eond.'’ Aind,, last of alli 
when a new apostolate. to the Gentiles was necessary,, the. Spirit 
oft Christ, then dwelling in the. church, was. made to reveal. by 
prophets the divine purpese coneerning Barnabas: and! Paui. 


If the conclusians of this honered scholar were sus- 
tained by the Bible text, they would, of course, have te 
be accepted as final ; but there are specific statements 
by Paul himself, as found in the New Testament record, 
which seem irreconcilable with the idea that Paul was 
not aw apostle before le was fornrallly assigned to his 
foveigm missionary werk,. as re entered upon: that. service 
whem he: left Antioch: for his laters: anveng, the Gentiles. 
Paut plainly asserts (Acts 26: 16-r&) that it was. whem 
Jesus Chaist first, appeared to line near Danrascus. that 
he was appointed both a minister and a witness of the 
ascended Lord im work anyong tite Gentiles. It was 
withia a few days of this: time that Paul was ‘ filled with 
the Holy Spirit,’ amd was: baptized at the hands of 
Anamias (Acts g : ro20), Thus, as the Connecticut cor- 
respondent suggests, it was net. by a vote of the congre- 
gatien, nor by the laying on. of men}s. hands, hut by the 
call of Jesus, as. potent then, certainly, as when he called 
‘«the Twelve," that Pauh became an apostle. Paul - 
seems to refer to this fact when he says of himself: «I 
reckon that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles "" (2 Cor. 1r: 5). No inconsistency is involved 
im the fact that the brethren in Antioch unitedly prayed 
with Paut the apostle; amd with Barnabas, and laid 
their hands on them in token of their representative, as 
well as their official, mission, as these workers went out 
to their foreign missionary labers. Naturally also Paul 
the apostle to the Gentiles is first‘spaken ef by that tide 
when he begins his work as arf apestie: among the Gen- - 
tiles, according to the appomtment and ordination re- 

















ceived some time before directly from Jesus Christ (Gal. 
1:1; 1Tim.1:1). Paul's call to the apostolate is not 
to be put on the same plane as that of an apostle called 
by even inspired prophets at a later date, if there be 
such aman. Jesus Christ himself spoke out of heaven 
to call and appoint Paul as an apostle. Yet the Holy 
Spirit was not ignored in this appointment (Acts 9 : 17). 
The question whether Barnabas was ever an apostle, and, 
if so, when he received his call to the office, is quite 
apart from the question as to Paul's call before Damas- 


cus. As to that matter, Paul’s words seem to be explicit. 





A Morning Song 


By Susan Coolidge 


WAKE, awake, dull heart, and sing 
The praises of thy Lord and King, 
Who gives the new day and the sun, 
Hope, health, and every pleasant thing. 


He scatters all the shades of night, 
Out of the darkness builds the light, 
And on man’s ignorance and wrong 
Founds his eternal law of right. 


If he one hour withdrew his care 

The Earth would stagger in blind air, 
And laughter would give place to wail, 
And hope to horror, everywhere. 


Angels and saints, the white-robed choir, 
Praise God all day, and never tire, 

And weaker voices from below 

May join and swell the chorus higher. 


For praise is privilege there as here, 
And each in his own place and sphere, 
Angel or man, or high or low, 

May take his share and count it dear. 


Then wake, my heart, remembering this, 
That truest praise true service is, 

And take thy new day from God's hands, 
And work therein for him and his. 


Newport, R. 1. 


CO 


Music as the Interpreter of Religious 
Emotion 


By Professor J. H. Bernard, D.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—John Henry Bernard, D.D., although still re- 
taining his fellowship in Trinity College, Dublin, holds, as his 
main office, the professorship of Divinity in Dublin University. 
He achieved distinction in scholarship during his student life at 
Trinity College, and subsequently from his Alma Mater received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He delivered the Archbishop 
King Divinity Lectures in 1888; was chaplain to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, 1886; Select Preacher, Ox- 
ford, 1893; Donnellan Lecturer for 
1895-96. He has also held the offices 
of treasurer of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, vice-warden of Alex- 
andra College for the Higher Educa- 
tion’ of Women, and a member of 
council of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Dr. Bernard is joint author with 
Professor Mahaffy of ‘‘ Kant’s Criti- 
cal Philosophy for English Read- 
ers,’’ and is author of ‘‘On an Un- 
cial MS. of St. Cyril of Alexandria,”’ 
“On the Domnach Airgid MS.."’ 
“ Fragments of an Old Latin Version 
of Holy Scripture;"’ also a volume 
of University sermons, “ From 
Faith to Faith.”’ It is easy to see 
that Professor Bernard is not only prominent as a scholar, but 
that he is a man of liberal culture as well. The following article 
from his pen is one of a series on the general subject of music, 
already announced as a special feature of The Sunday School 
Times for 1897. The first of the series, on “ Church Singing,"’ 
was by Dudley Buck, and appeared in the issue of March 6. 
Other articles, by writers of world-wide prominence, will appear 


from time to time.] 
|* THE wonderful picture which Plato has drawn of 
his ideal state, few features are more remarkable or 
more worthy of the attention of this practical age than the 
stress that is laid on the fine arts, and especially on 
music, as a necessary part of education. What we can 
learn, indeed, about the old Greek music, does not sug- 
gest to us that it would appeal with power to ears that 
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his school, But Plato lived a very long time ago, and 
in nothing, perhaps, has the discipline of-the ages de- 
veloped human faculty more than in the appreciation of 
musical sounds, Tune or melody among primitive peo- 
ples is counted the whole of music, and it has often 
reached among them, though by slow degrees, a high 
standard of perfection. The distinction between sound 
and mere noise, between regular and irregular vibra- 
tions, is the first distinction learned by the savage. 
And then comes the sense of relation between one sound 
and another, some relations being pleasing, others 
the reverse. The songs of birds furnish the simplest 
forms of melody, and by reflection upon them some idea 
of musical intervals may be gained. The notes of the 
cuckoo, which make a perfect ‘‘ third,’’ give an illustra- 
tion of what is meant. And it was perceived, as soon 
as men began to think upon sounds at all,—or rather it 
was discovered half unconsciously by observation, —that 
by certain intervals joyful emotions are naturally ex- 
pressed, while those of sorrow require what we have come 
to call the minor keys. But it is a far cry from music 
such as this, strictly the music of a single performer, to 
concerted music in which the melody is wrapped up in 
harmony, the leading voice accompanied by other voices 
singing different notes which blend with the principal 
motif. 

The sense of what is agreeable and what is disagree- 
able in concerted music of this kind is very slow of 
training, either in a race or in an individual. Take an 
uneducated man to listen to ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ and he will not 
be conscious of anything but a babel of unmeaning 
sound. Take him half a dozen times, and he will begin 
to understand. But he will be inclined to insist, at first, 
that there was no tune at all. “ I have heard it said that 
after the first performance of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah'"’ 
in England, a common criticism, even among lovers of 
music, was that there was no melody in it. It seems an 
extraordinary remark to make about one of the most 
tuneful of sacred oratorios ; but the musical world was 
then largely under the influence of Handel and Mozart, 
whose music is generally counted easier to appreciate. 
And it may well be that the difficulty which is now felt 
by most people in grasping the harmonies of Wagner 
will be found very hard to understand by the next gen- 
eration. The sense of harmony is slowly developed, 
and it needs laborious and prolonged training. 

Plato, as I began by saying, tells us, in the ‘‘ Repub- 
lic,’’ that music forms an important part of polite edu- 
cation. If it were so in his day, it is still true, and for 
reasons both simple and complex. The disciplinary 
value of concerted music for children, or for men and 
women, for that matter, is obvious ; it exercises many 
qualities valuable in the battle of life. It demands, for 
instance, preparation, careful and continuous. The 
harmonies of the composer can only be rendered suita- 
bly, can only be understood in their full beauty, when 
labor has been bestowed upon them ; they cannot be 
expressed without forethought and toil. It is not a bad 
thing to teach children that we can compass nothing 
great without patience and pains. More than that, the 
perfect result is only reached through unwearying atten- 
tion to things which in themselves seem insignificant. 
Attention to trifles (the words are attributed to Michel 
Angelo) makes perfection, but perfection is no trifle. 
And so it is all round. It is attention to the small 


duties, the small drudgeries of daily life in the*home, 
that makes the home the house of rest and peace. It is 
attention to trifles that marks the great scholar. It is 


attention to trifles that marks the really upright and 
honest man. 

Or, again, for these elementary points children are 
quick enough to perceive, in life, as in music, we 
cannot all take leading parts. Most of us are but mem- 
bers of the great chorus. Our voices serve to swell 
and deepen the harmonies of human life. But we 
shall not contribute, as God would have us contribute, 
to those subtle harmonies of which he alone grasps the 
meaning, if we assert ourselves unduly and seek too 
prominent a place. In an age of self-advertisement like 
this, the lesson of music is worth remembering. In a 
musical performance where the members of a choir have 
not learned to accommodate their voices to each other, 
the effect of a piece is sometimes completely spoilt by 
the obtrusive efforts of well-meaning persons who are, 
above all things, anxious to make their own voices heard. 
And in life, as in music, many of us would do our work 
better if we made less show of doing it publicly. 
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Patience, care, self-restraint,—they are valuable lessons 
for any one to learn as he starts on life’s journey. 

But there are other thoughts which naturally suggest 
themselves when we reflect on the educational value of 
music, thoughts which are concerned with topics of 
higher importance than the discipline which it enforces. 
Music has a great office to perform in religion, in those 
duties which we call duties to God. For noble music 
reveals to us that there is another world beside that of 
science ; it gives expression to the inarticulate yearnings 
of our nature after something higher and better than 
earth can give. And the supreme value of music (as of 
all art) consists in this, that it suggests so much that 
cannot be expressed in words. It is the language of 
emotion, as speech is the language of intellect. It 
speaks to us of that which we /ce/, as distinct from that 
which we can be said to 4nwow. Thus we put it to its 
worthiest and most fitting use when we employ it to ex- 
press religious emotion, to be the vehicle of prayer and 
of praise. For so sacred an office, indeed, no ordinary 
music will suffice. We dishonor God if we offer him less 
than the best that we can give. One of the greatest” 
of musicians derives his chief fame from this, —that, 
perceiving with displeasure the sensuous and theatrical 
strains with which the praises of God were accompanied, 
he sets himself to compose melodies which might uplift 
the soul while they entranced the ear. And the music 
of Palestrina yet remains to us a model of religious 
music, a prized heritage of every branch of the Christian 
Church. Its perpetual message is sursum corda,—** Lift 
up your hearts."’ If the music of our churches does not 
bring us that message, then is it indeed unworthy of its 
lofty mission. 

Religious music, then,. is the language of religious 
emotion. Through it we express the unspeakable de- 
sire of our hearts. But religion is not altogether made 
up of emotion. “Our feelings are so unstable and ‘so 
changeful that they have to be controlled by intellect. 
We cannot depend upon them alone. And as the most 
perfectly develéped man is he who has developed both 
his feelings and his reason, who is neither the slave of 
sentiment on the one hand, nor the slave of légic on the 
other, so the worthiest way we have of expressing the 
deliberate and yet passionate devotion of thankful hearts 
is by song, by perfect music wedded to noble words. 
Here we have the outpouring of our whole nature, the 
words expressing our firmest convictions, the thankful- 
ness of our reason, and the music acting as the vehicle 
of those feelings which cannot be fully expressed inh 
words. And I suppose that is why, in moments of ex- 
altation, when our whole being is possessed by some one 
absorbing idea, we are so ready—whether we can sing or 
not—to break out into song. No one who has heard a 
great assembly suddenly begin to chant the national an- 
them of their country at a moment when their hearts are 
stirred, can fail to have observed what a sense of relief 
the mere singing seems to produce. It is, as it were, 
the utterance of our very souls, words and music together 
satisfying both sides of*cur nature, our intellect and our 
emotions alike. So, if religion be a reality, ought it to 
be with religious music. Sacredsong is the natural way 
of pouring out to the Almighty the gratitude of thankful 
hearts ; for we thus consecrate our whole nature to him, 
we use all the best gifts he has given us in his praisé, 
We sing ‘‘ with the spirit,’’ we sing ‘‘ with the under- 
standing *’ also, as St. Paul has it. 

And this perhaps may explain for us in some measure 
those mysterious pictures in the Revelation of St. John 
of the employment of the saints in heaven. The blessed 
company of the redeemed, who have been counted 
worthy through Christ Jesus to enter into the heavenly 
city, serve God with a free, glad, and perfect service such 
as we cannot attain to on earth. Their nature is fully 
developed, heart and reason alike. They have come 
‘*to perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’" Every faculty, every instinct, of 
their gloried humanity they consecrate to God's glory. 
So much, at least, we must believe of the condition of 
the blessed. How does St. John describe their occupa- 
tion? He sums it up as eternal praise. ‘I hearda 
voice from heaven as the voice of many waters, and as 
the voice of a great thunder ; and the voice which I 
heard was as the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps : and they sing as it were a new song before the 
throne.’ And these great acts of worship are accom- 
panied by an endless hallelujah. Those who have 
entered into the communion of saints are depicted as 
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members of a heavenly choir, whe, having served God 
on earth, not only with their lips, but in their lives, 
serve hian im heaven with that perfect and umecasing 
service which they longed fos bere. Music is the sym- 
bel of perfect consecration, the consecration of the body 
and. souk to the glory and praise of God. And as the 
best incentive to faithful service here is that love of God 
in redemption which was consummated in the sacrifice 
of the cress, so the perpetual burden of the anthem of 
the saints is “ Worthy the Lamb that was slaim!’’ The 
memory of the love that saved us here shall remain with 
us, hereafier.. 

The lessons of music for us, then, are threefold Its 
discipline teaches us that, if we are to de our part in life 
faithfully and effectively, we must submit to restraint, 
we must learn to. efface ourselves, if need be, that the 
harmony which God wills may prevail. Its true message 
is the witness that it bears to an unseen world, te unseen 
spisitual forces, ever playing on our lives, If we are 
indeed. to fulfil ous duty, we dare not forget our duty to 
Ged, whe thus reveals himself We do not truly live 
unless we live unte him. And it is omly when we taus 
lnve that we dare let our thoughts travel forward. to that 
future which awaits us. The life eternal for which we 
pray is a life of perpetual service, a service that must 
begin here if it is to be perfected hereafter. Of that 
blessed service we know but little. But this we knew, 
that when our discipline is ended, when faith is replaced 
by sight, ows service will be glad and aill-absorbing as 
we stand before the face and the throne of the eternal 
King. 

Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Emptying by Filling 
By H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


at E MUSF empty by filling,’ said a divinely 

enlightened woman, Ellice Hepkins ; and a 
wise man has said, ‘‘ Nothing is ever displaced until it 
is replaced.'’ In these two utterances lies the secret (if 
it be a secret) of ali reform. Here, as elsewhere, nature 
(which abhors a vacuum) teaches. We cannet pump 
the darkness out of a room ; we must empty it by falling 
it with light. One tallow-dip will de more te exclude 
darkness than a thousand steam-pumps. The only way 
to shut out disease is to fill the veins with health In 
morals we must banish the degrading by the elevating, 
—not by prohibition, but by substitution. We must 
crowd out the saloon by the reading-room, the lecture, 
the beys’ guild, and the young men’s club, with its light 
amd pleasant rooms, its games, and its cheerful welcome. 
Hf your boys are prome to spend the evening on the 
Streets of im the billiard-room, forbidding will net ap- 
swer ; you must make the home the brightest place in 
the world to them. We are all troubled by bad thoughts, 
by recollections, by imaginings, but we cannot exclude 
them by ar effort of the will. Strange as it seems, the 
mrind is less our servant than the body. We cam close 
the eyes of the body, but not the eyes of the mind 
We must drive out, and keep out, the bad by the pres 
ence of the good We must occupy the mind with 
pure, elevating, ennobling, useful thoughts, drawn fram 
reading, from conversation, from hearing, from medita- 
tiom ; and, while we camnmot forget absolutely, we shali 
im this way overlay the old impressiens, and the mind 
will become wonted to traveling ever another course. 
The mind indignantly resists vacancy. It will net be 
unoccupied. 

The poputar superstition which credits every deserted 
house with being hannted, and peoples it with bad spér- 
its, has a germ of truth. if the demon be excluded, amd 
the souk be swept and garnished, yet if it be empty, the 
demon will return with seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself. The Holy Spirit by entering the soul 
empties it of evil spixits ; and, by dwelling im the soul, 
fillimg it to the utmost, he maintains the exclusion of 
the bad. 

Here is a lesson for the conduct of eur own hearts. 
Perhaps Solomon oniy half comprehended the truth when 
he said, ~« Keep thine heart with all diligence."" Hew- 
ever great the diligence, we cannet keep it except by 
filing. There is 2 deep meaning im Paul s promise te 
the Philippians, ‘‘ The Gf Ged which passeth all 
understanding shall keep your hearts amd minds "’ (Phil 
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4:7). The word “keep’’ but inadequately expresses: 
the sense of the Greek verb. It is: more adequately ren- 
dered. in the Revision, ‘‘ shall guard.'’ It means liter- 
ally,. ‘‘shalk garrison,’’—shall keep as a garrison, as a 
fortified place. Paul wrote from the place of his im- 
ptisonment at Romre. The castle in which he was. 
confined was, of course, garrisoned. Often, when he lay 
awake at night, his mind occupied with thought for the 
infant churches, he heard the pacing of the sentineb 
upon. the walls, and he knew there was. not an hour of 
darkness or light when the castle was. not fully occupied. 
Every morning he heard the guard-meunting, when the 
new guard was mustered in before the old guard was 
turned out. He desired that in the same way the peace. 
of God as a garrison should so occupy the hearts of his. 
Philippian brethren that anxiety and foreboding, the 
enemies. of the soul, could not find entrance. 

Here is a lesson. as ta our oversight of the souls of 
others. It is. not enough for the pastor or preacher to 
try to empty the mind ; he must keep it filled. He can 
imstitute ciacles for the study of attractive subjects im 
sociolegy, economics, ethics, history. It is net enough 
for the Sumday-school teacher to reprove the scholar 
whose mind wanders ; he must give the mind something 
to attend to, he must make his thought attractive, be 
must preoccupy the mind. There is enormous signifi- 
cance im the original. meaning of our word ‘‘ prevent."’ 
To pre-vent is, literally, td ‘come before.” He who 
comes first may naturally hepe to retain possession. If 
the chusch and the Sunday-schoel could oniy pre-vent 
the saloon and the gambling-heli in our new Western 
towns, it would maxe all the difference in the world. 

Philadelphia. 

CE 
Work for Boys in the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations 


By E. M. R. 


HE Y¥oumg Men's Christian Associations, threugheut 
the country are beginning to realize that, though 
am ambulance service at the bottom of the precipice is a 
very necessary and useful thing, there is. quite as neces- 
sary and quite as useful 2 werk to be done at the top. 
A preventive railing there miay attract but little atten- 
tion, and yet serve a better purpose than many times: as 
muel imvested farther down. The many noble works 
of rescue are ever im the public eye, while the nobler work 
of prevention has remained abmest unnoticed. But the 
werk. among the beys is. growing very rapidly, for, while 
a few years age there wese but three Asseciatiens in the 
country doing a work for beys, now weasly four hun- 
dred are pushing the work to the front, and twenty thou- 
samd beys ase banded together for the advancement of 
the kingdom: of Christ. 

Fhe Boys Department is a miniature Association, 
having its own officers and comntittees, helding its ‘own 
secular and religious meetings, conducting its own busi- 
ness, and yet responsible te that bedy ef which it is a 
department. Tle power of management is vested im 2 
committee appointed by and from the Association, and m 
some cases. the chhamwmarn: of that.cemmitiee is the leader of 
the department. Im other cases the beys themselves elect 
fromm anrong themselves a president, while the managjng 
committee merely reserves the right to: advise or inter- 
fere, leaving the heys te do the planming and the execu- 
tive work. Busimess meetings are generally held at 
stated times, amd the members became familiar with the 
forms of such gatherings. The detail work ef the de 
partment is entrusted to various committees. appointed 
by the presiding officer, to when they report reguianly 
i writing. 

A gianee at the committee work will shew hew the 
beys are employed and trained along executive lines. 
One committee of boys will take the entire responsi- 
bility of increasing the membership, which they accom- 
plish by persomal solicitation, membership contests, or 
some kind of inducements. Amother committee will 
assume the task of bringing to pass an entertainment, 
secial, or reception, and very often imdeed do they find 
that it is through much tribulation that successes are 
ebdtained Still another committee may loek after the 
outings and the athletics, and earn their experience by 
many 2 sore disappoimtment and defeat. But the mest 
important committee of all is the ene that has change of 
the religious work of the department. These boys are 
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generally selected fram the most active Christian fel- 
lows, amd are wonderfully develaped by the heavy re- 
sponsibility laid upen them. They arrange for a boys’ 
meeting, which is. generally held an a Sunday, and 
which mest frequently consists of a simple gospel ser- 
vice, in. which the beys take past, beth by prayer and 
testimony: These meetings may be led by the boys 
themselves, ov by some older persem imvited by them. 
Seme departments, however, depend very largely on 
special attractions for the meeting, and precure the 
most attractive speakers and. music that can be obtained. 
Occasionally these meetings are devoted to such subjects 
as temperance, personal purity, or some other subject of 
vital importance to growing boys. A boys’ meeting 
rightly conducted is a wonderful agency for goed ; for 
many hundreds of boys have found their Saviour im such 
meetings, and many hundreds: more gaim stvength and 
help each tinve they go.. Them there is the Bible class, 
the yoke-fellows’ band, and the personal workers’ train- 
ing-class, and such like gatherings, which exert quiet 
but potent influemces on thre lives of their members, and 
through them to their companions outside. 

Now it is not reasonable to suppose that the boys 
can carry ferward alone and unaided a worls such as has 
just been: outlined. The managing committee must 
be ever om the alert, to advise, to emcourage, to suggest ; 
but their aim should be to get the boys to work, and not to 
do the work for them. The average boy does not need 
more energy, But rather a better direction of the abun- 
dant energy that he has.; and the tendency of the de- 
partment is to employ and direct his energy rightly, and 
help him develop the possibilities. that are im him. 

One of the most happy developnremts of the work has 
been the Boys’ Camp. Parties of varying size camp for 
days or weeks, or, in some cases, months, enjoying all 
the delights: of canrp life, under the care and influence of 
Christian leaders. Here they row and swim and fish to 
their hearts’ cantent, and im the evening hour, about the 
blazing campfire, they sing their songs and lift their 
hearts to Him whose protecting care. they realize as they 
never did before. Many of the departments find that 
some boys cam be reached for the: Master in this way 
when other opportunities have not been equal to the task. 
Some camps make: the religious exercises their chief fea- 


ture, and spemdh mach time im Bible study amid the © 


pleasant surroundings But im them alb a jolly good 
time is enjoyed, and the boys count the days from the 
middle of winter tothe time when the camp shall open, 
impatient for it to begin. 

Another development has been the Boys’ Conference. 
The need of titis, mstitutiom is very evident when one 
considers that, if the boys are to do the work, they are 
the ones who should confer about it. So it happens 
that from one to three hundred boys will meet together 
in a two or three days’ conference, to confer about the 
best way. ef doing Christian. work. “ These.gatherings are 
very significant, and are marked by deep earmestness 
and modest self-reliance, and show that the boy re- 
spects himself amd exulss in. his. alzility to be and te da. 
Here they read the papers that they have written, and 
discuss. the problems that face them. Here they hear 
weeds: of counsed amd experience from older friends, and 
receive inspiration from the addresses of eminent men. 
Them, with heads that bulge with new ideas, they go 
home to put into: practice the plans that hawe beem sug- 
gested. © 

The true purpese of the department nray mot be seen 
at a glance, for, as the attractions and the visible werkings 
ean. be so easily seen, many never look below the sur- 
face and gasp the real aim of all the work. The vari- 
ous attractions. are only a means to an end. There is an 
excellent recipe for the making of a rabbit stew, that 
seys, “First catch your rabbit, then make your stew." 
So the department tries first to get hold of the boy, and 
them to develop him aleng lines ef useful service. Some 


departments stop at the attracting, others go one step - 


farther, and try to win them for the Master ;. but the de- 
partment that lives up to its privilege goes still farther, 
and seeks to train its boys, not only to be faitirfaf Chris- 
tiens themselves, but to go eut and seek to.wim their 
companions fer Christ. There is mo surer way to rnin a 
bey than te leave him in idleness, and mo surer way to 
muim the Christian life of a boy than to leave hin with- 
eut some definite Christian work taeda. And this is not 
all ; fer there are beys that can be neached by Christian 
boys whe cannot be influenced mm the least by older par- 
tie. A boy t win a bey every time. Prevention is far 
























better than rescue, and yet prevention is but the founda- 
tion for character building. So it is that boys that have 
been prevented and then built up in Him become great 
workers in the world’s harvest fields. 

From the International Young Men's Christian Associa- 

tion Training-School comes the testimony that over twenty- 
five per cent of the men who there seek training for a Chris- 
tian life work come from the Boys’ Departments. There is 
no printed list that can show how far reaching the influ- 
ences of this work really are. The writer sits in an 
obscure corner of the field to-night, and yet from per- 
-sonal knowledge can write the names of twenty and more 
boys who have given themselves to different lines of 
Christian life work, and they all come from five small, 
struggling departments in the same vicinity. The possi- 
bilities of even a poor, weak, struggling department, are 
beyond calculation, and how shall the accomplishments 
of them all be figured? Can the Church find a more 
simple and effective way of reaching her boys than 
through this agency? Is it any less church work because 
it is outside the walls of the sanctuary ? 


St. Stephen, N. B. 





My Little Maid 
By Curtis May 


HE isa wee and merry child, 
With hair on which the sun has smiled, 
And eyes so dark and tender 
A single glance will serve to light 
All darkness, as a star in night 
Will fill the gloom with splendor. 


God never made a thing more sweet. 
Nay, if you lay down at my feet 
Fair blossoms, you who love them, 
And show me how their petals took 
A fragrant beauty when his look 
Was smiling bent above them, 


T still should say: ‘‘ With veils of light 
He clothés his flowers, since in his sight 
They are but slight and lowly : 
But in this brown and tranquil eye 
He set a light that cannot die 

° Because it is so holy. 


And sometimes, through the little child 
The angel that shall be has smiled, 
Half leaning from her portal ; 

Then, softer than a whispered prayer, 
We hear the echoes in the air 

Of chanted psalms immortal. 

O angel, fold thy wings awhile ! 

Leave that sweet mouth and tender smile 
To cheer our daily vision. 

Still let that white soul swell and grow 
Before the perfect flower shall blow 

In fadeless fields Elysian ! 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
o> 


Bible Enigmas 


Plants 
By W. A. Bolles 


[Ed'.tor’s Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘ enigma’ is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
Pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 


NATIVE of Palestine, but quite common in our 

flower-gardens. It has a bulbous stem, leaves 
stemless and parallel-veined, flowers generally large and 
richly colored, «‘ most of which are beautiful, many 
brilliant, and some truly splendid.’’ 

Its floral envelope is bell-shaped and fleshy. Each 
segment or division spreads and curves outward, and 
each petal has a honey groove within extending from the 
middie to the base, and when visited by the humming- 
bird to steal away its nectar, the brilliant hues of the 
tall trembling flower, mingled with the glossy plumage 
of the rapidly moving bird, whirring its wings to hold 
its position, form a most charming picture. 

Sometimes the flower is yellow or orange-colored, 
spotted tiger-like within by dark purple, or red and pur- 
ple. Carvings of the flower were much used in the 
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ornamental work of the temple, adding greatly to the 
beauty and grandeur of its internal structure. 

It is the symbol of lovliness and purity as a bride 
adorned for her husband (Cant. 2:1, 2); or the pure 
lips of a noble bridegroom (Cant. 5 : 13); and ‘typi- 
cally represents Christ as delighting himself with the 
graces of his people.'’ Barry Cornwall says of it: 


“The , of all the children of the spring, 
The palest, fairest too, where fair ones are."’ 





It has the honor of being the only flower whose beauty 
and purity called forth the admiration of the Saviour 
himself. Miss H. F. Gould makes this beautiful apos- 
trophe to it : 

**Thou shalt be 
My hallowed flower! ‘The sweetest, purest thoughts 
Shall cluster round thee, as thy snowy bells 
On the green polished stalk, that puts them forth ! 
I will consider thee, and melt my cares 
In the bland accents of His soothing voice, 
Who, from the hill of Palestine, looked round 
For a specimen of skill divine ; 
And, pointing out the of the field, 
Declared, the wisest of all Israel's kings, 
In his full glory, not arrayed like thee."’ 


Classification 


What kingdom ? 
What sub-kingdom ? 





Strong, vigorous. 
Appearance nuptial 


Veg’ etable. 
Phenogam’ia. 








(of flower). 

Outside grower. What province? Ex’ogen. 

Seed-vessel. What class? An’giosperm. 

Many flower-leaves. What cohort? Polypet’alous. 
What order? Lilia’ ceae. 
What genus? Lil’ium. 

White, fair, honest. What species? Can’didum. 

What is it? Fill the blanks. Luke 12: 27. 


Lawrence, Kan. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shail be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 


have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of, 


the Sunday-school. 
2... 


College and Sunday-School 


By the Rev. H. U. Roop, Ph.D., 
Superintendent Sunday-School State Normal Department 
- Pennsylvania 


O ACCOMPLISH the work of the church of the 
living God most successfully, by means of the 
Scriptures and through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
human helpers are employed. In Pennsylvania we 
have ascertained that not more than twenty per cent of 
the adult membership of the church are in the Sunday- 
school. 
It is not my purpose in this short article to speak of 
the great need the church has for the Sunday-school, 


. (1) in promoting Bible study, (2) in promoting Christian 


activity, and (3) in holding the young people by giving 
their activities proper direction. and enlistment, impor- 
tant as is this subject. But it is the writer's purpose to 
consider very briefly why so few educated men are active 
in Sunday-school work, and to suggest a remedy, or, at 
least, to emphasize an apparent need. 

Why is it that so comparatively few men of ability are 
found actively engaged in Sunday-school work? A 
short time ago, in answer to this inquiry, a well-edu- 
eated man (having both college and university training) 
answered me by saying that many of the most capable 
men are generally ‘‘ too busy "’ to give attention to this 
work. Poor excuse,—isn't it? Especially when we 


remember that many of the most capable men active in ° 


the work are extremely busy. To my’mind this excuse 
means that they possibly (1) do not have great faith in 
the present Sunday-school system, (2) know little about 
it, and, (3) as they do not know offhand how to improve 
it, and have not time to study the problem, they simply 
let it go. 

Could this condition or attitude have been obviated or 
improved? Toa very large extent. Do you ask how? 
By giving to these men an opportunity to look at this im- 
portant problem before other great cares of busy life 
come upon them. What is the lesson for the present 





and the future? It is this ; the vast power in our nor- 
mal schools, colleges, and seminaries, must be brought to 
bear on this subject. While in some of our educational 
institutions complications may arise, yet a department 
of pedagogy that does not deal with this important part 
of its field cannot be called complete. 

In the multitude of subjects to be considered, it is not 
strange that but little time can be given to each. Yet of 
late years Sunday-school work has assumed so much 
importance that our educators ought to appreciate its 
value,.and be willing to help develop its possibilities 
and to utilize its forces. In most of our educational in- 
stitutions, if not in all of them, provision should be 
made for instructing its students thoroughly in the de- 
sign, objects, organization, management, and functions 
of the Sunday-school ; also in the art of teaching, and in 
those special branches of knowledge an acquaintance 
with which is so helpful, not to say necessary, in teach- 
ing. Surely we cannot, and should not, separate re- 
ligious training from physical and mental training ; and 
the former is as much a problem for the pedagog as 
are the latter. 

When we consider the vast power we now have at 
command in our colleges and universities for the study 
of the Bible, of theology, of philosophy, of psychology, 
of pedagogy, of anthropology, of biology, and what not, 
surely there can be found some man of broad culture, 
of wide sympathies, of patient and reverent spirit, to 
focalize all these, and make, in a chair of religious peda- 
gogy, or whatever it may be called, a new department 
in our colleges and seminaries. This would give to 
every man and woman an opportunity (while in the 
training-schools) to look at the larger phases of the prob- 
lem of religious training. 

With the proper man at the head of such a department, 
no subject would afford better material for general culture, 
call into requisition and correlate better“all of our art, 
literature, and science. _ The results : 1. Then our bright- 
est men and women need not leave the halls of learning 
almost absolutely ignorant of this problem, or of the 
possibility of its solution, and in the decline of life see 
that they have been spending too much of their energy on 
reformation, while the great work of formation was pos- 
sibly never considered. 2. Many more real leaders, hav- 
ing proper conceptions of the purpose of the institution 
itself, its relation to Bible study, to the home, and to the 
church, would soon be developed for Sunday-school work, 
for normal classes, conventions, and institutes. If wedo 
not have more real training for this work, the Sunday- 
school cannot keep abreast of the times, but must inevi- 
tably lag behind, while its leaders have to be ground out 
of the slow school of costly experience. Every movement 
or institution must have leaders of broad culture, in touch 
with all that is most advanced in the thought-world, as 
well as cognizant of human infirmities, human needs 
and possibilities, as found in every-day experience. 

The sooner such a course is worked out and offered in 
our theological seminaries, and then in the pedagogical 
departments of our normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, the more intelligent and abiding will be our 
religious training. , 4 

Of course, to all plans for the education and training 
of workers—teachers—there will be serious objections ; 
but we must remember that, whenever opportunities for 
improvement are given, there comes the great necessity 
of seeing that they are used to develop, and not to weaken. 
If these opportunities are not given to the young, the work 
cannot grow stronger. As is the Sunday-school of to-day, 
so will be the church of to-morrow. 

If the purpose of the Sunday-school is to direct the 
development of the religious nature of souls, arf to lead 
them God-ward, ahd if our religious nature has its laws 
of development as have the physical and mental, then 
how the Sunday-school can best do this work is a cen- 
tral problem of pedagogy, and demands the immediate 
and thorough study of all students of education. 

Highspire, Pa. 

CQ 


Two Presbyterian Sunday-schools in 
Virginia, one at Hampton, the other 
at Phoebus (the latter a mission of the 
former), issue printed quarterly reports in the same form 
and style. . The form is a four-page folder, and the sub- 
divisions have to do with the old and new enrolment, the 
average attendance, attendance of officers and teachers, 
showing how many times each one, by name, was absent 
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or tardy ; scholars making an average of a hundred per 
cent in attendance, punctuality, and lessons, by name ; 
scholars making an average of ninety per cent for the 
same ; average by classes on these three points ; classes 
perfect in these three points (one being perfect eleven 
times out of thirteen the last quarter) ; and collections 
by classes for the quarter. A ‘‘Blue Banner'’ is 
awarded, to be held by the class haying the best gen- 
etal average month by month, and a « Yellow Banner,’’ 
for highest offerings. The report ends with a summary, 
for the year to that date, of cnrolment and offerings. It 
is neticeable that none of the teachers of the mission 
were marked tardy during the quarter. 


= 


Evangelizing by OTC chief value im the Home Depast- 
Mome Department ment method is the opportunity it 


Woe frequently offers for evangelistic work. 
William Ketcham, a2 Home Department worker at 
_ Nichols, New York, is accustomed to. carry Sunday- 
schoot quarterfies on his business trips in surrounding 
towns, ready to improve every opportunity to enlist 
others in the study of the Sunday-schoot lessons. A 
short time ago Mr. Ketcham had occasion to visit the 
home of a farmer to whom he had given a quarterly the 
year before, and was rejoiced to find that he had become 
deeply interested in the work. Although net a profes- 
sing Christian, he had enlisted forty persons im his 
vicinity in the study of the lessons, of whom about 
twenty-five are accustomed to assemble at his house on 
Sunday afternoon for associated study, the quarterlres im 
use beimg furnished at his expense. Thus from a word 
fitly spoken has sprung up this important work m a 
community not otherwise provided with gospel privileges. 








One Adult Class and its Work 


By Professor D. J.. Evans. 


Note.—Unusually attractive and practical help is 
red this year, in The Sunday Scheoat Times, to adult Bible- 
class teachers and pupils. In addition to the weekly articles on 
the lessens by Professor Sanders,—‘'‘ The Senior Bible Class,”’— 
a series of articles from other efficient class teachers has been 
secured. The first of this series is given herewith. Others will 
follew threugheut the year. Among the contributors to the 
series are such men as the Hen. David J. Brewer, Professor Dr. 
M. B. Riddfe, Dr. R. R. Meredith, and Dr. James A. Worden.) 


FEW years ago a Bible class was. organized, con- 
sisting of farmers, mechanics, merchants, manual 
laborers, and university students. The teaches is a man 
of several years’ experience in. teaching, and has met 
with unusual affliction in the sickness and the death of 
dear ones. 

_ At first there were misgivings that a class so betero- 
genous could not be held together very long. The 
attendance, however, has beem regular beyond expecta 
tion. The farmers especially, even the farthest, have 

’ met beem absent, except for sickness, or from some ether 
Cause that would keep a man from his regular employ- 
ment. The other members of the class also show their 
imterest by a high percentage of attendance. 

The class—from the oldest, a man of sinty, to the 
youngest, a student ef twenty-two—is earnestly and rev- 
erently studying the Word of God. Fortunately, to 
awaken interest, there is no need of any device te sup- 
plement teaching on the part of the teacher, or to sup- 
plant thinking on the part of the class. 

The simplicity of God's Werd places it within the 
comprehension of him who has no means or leisure for 
study, and yet it has depth, height, and breadth enough 
te challenge the best endeavor of the ablest intellect. 

’ Probably no place calls so pressingly for skilful teach- 
ing as a class of adults studying the Bible. _In this class, 
therefore,.use is made of the established principles of 
pedagogy. The method is Socratic. The facts of the 
@ay’s lesson and the truths which they teach are brought 
out by questioning. It requires more knowledge, how- 
ever, of a subject, to teach it by questioning than by 
lecturing, Indeed, the endeavor to teach it by qnestion- 


He must also be seady to answer any question of the 
class, and be so full of the subject that information 
seems ready te flow, so to speak, from his fingers’ ends. 

‘‘1f you would educate, shime.’’ There is no diffi- 
culty in securing the preparation of the lesson by the 
class, when it is evident that the teacher is well in- 
formed, and. ready to give full and accurate infermation 
when called upon. Pupils, old and young, will imitate 
a master. 

Then there are the questions. What a problem the 
first question is! Not every question, amy more than 
every person, will do to take the lead. The first ques- 
tiom ntust be a key to a treasury, and it will not do to 
try the wrong key. Thoughtful study and earmest prayer 
are necessary to decide what the first question should be. 
When it is disposed of, other questions will crowd in 
upon teacher amd class, so that there will be danger of 
devoting the whole time to one line of thought 

Then there are the mai questions, botlr those which 
will bring out the purpose of the narrative or of the doc- 
trine, and those which meet the needs of the whole class 
or of a member of the class. 

Again, who shal? answer these questions ? Shall the 
teacher ask a laborer, whe has no great Icisure for study, 
a question om the geography or the history of the lessom ? 
It woulé be more likely to create gerreral imterest to ad- 
dress such questions to the students, whose occupation 
is study, amd who have acgess, to many books. But a 
questiom touching on the tentptations and. the struggles 
of men will strike a sparkling thought-gem from 2 
farmer who has learned from experience what it is to 
struggle and to triumph. The farmer, the student, the 
merchant, and the mechanic,—each finds in the lesson 
some meaning that is hidden from the others. To bring 
out, then, by questioning, the various ideas which the 
same truth has flashed imte these diverse minds, is a 
source of delight and edifscation to teacher and class. 

These various ideas are the pure light of the lesson, 
as seen by each member through the goggles of lis: voca- 
tiow and imterests. Yet it adds zest to the study of the 
lesson to take up these hues one by one, and compare 
them with the pure ray. Ae, 

In every lesson nee ae ee ne 
the atteation of the member who has no ivisure ar boeks 
to study. Fis discussion of these thoughts may net be 
the best, yet it is his own, and, being his, it will enlist 
his interest in the study of that lesson, and will awaken 
enthusiasm to search for thaughts again in. the next les- 
son. We are all partial to our own performances, and, 
though a misuse of this feeling leads to vanity, yet, inas- 
much as it has been umversally plamted in the human 
breast, its proper use, surely, ras its good purpose. The 
wise teacher, certainly, can make use of it im the hearts 
of bis pupils to awakem interest im the study of the Bible. 

So mamy occupations will be accompanied by various 
opinions. on subgects belangimg to theology, amd various 
beliefs. with seference to doctrine and experience. 

To permit, however, free discussion of dectrimes com 
cerning which people differ, or to protract a debate on 
matters of theelegy, will beget im many pupils. a dishike 
for the whole work ; while, on the other hand, disinter- 
ested investigation. of Ged's Word, and studying im it 
man's duty to God, and God’s ways with men, will not 
cease to give pleasure. 

It is natural fer thoughtful men to delight in contem- 
plating the moral universe ef Ged, and to discover his 
meaning and his nature as revealed im the Bible ; and 
the teacher makes: also the work of the class full of 
delight by concentrating the thoughts of the men on thes 
themes. 

But one may ask, ‘“When the class have discovered 
their own duty, and when they have learned the attributes 
of God from his revelation, sheuld not the teacher, then, 
exhort them to more diligent service?'’ A little hey 
once said that a story with a “‘moral’’ was like a speen- 
ful of sugar with medicine im it. So the teacher whe 
would make his.teaching tell m the lives of the class, 
will do well to leave out the ‘‘ medicine,’ if he makes 
the duty plain amd the study attractive. 

A pretty litthe butterfly was one day flitting among the 
flowers, when it spied a lovely gray curtain of charming 
structure and most inviting beauty. It was sure that 
much pleasure and profit could be enjoyed fram such 


img wilh be futile, if the teacher has not studied all sub- -téveliness ; but it did mot know that it was a spider's 


jects relating to the lesson ; so that the entize ground 
explored, and he cam take advantage of amy fact 
selation of facts in selecting and framing his q 






web, and that the ugly spiders was hiding im it, ready te 
spring at the innocent butterfly as seam as it flitted within 
reach of itsfamgs. In its ignerant but curious innecence 


it flitted toe closely, and the ugly spider sprang upon. it 
and stung it, and the little butterfly found death where 
it hoped to find pleasure. It is nat mecessary to add a 
moral. Children will see of themselves that evil always 
employs alluring means to decoy imnecence to its de- 
struction. Nor is jt necessary to urge members of an 
adult class to greater diligence and mose prayerful ser- 
vice, when they have seen their own duty and God's 
grace in the lives of Jacob, Samuel, David, amd Solomon, 
and after they have studied the parables and the other 
teachings of our Lond Jesus Christ. 

Sometimes, however, thére may be an occasion for 
exherting, to reclaim a member who is growing remiss. 
Yet it must be from. the heart, and not perfumctory and 
ex afician But the teacher will secure better results 
when his. work is. hand-picked, so to speak, than if gen- 
exal and miscellaneous. 

Children, and. adults. too, are alhways fond of the prod- 
ucts of the imagination, whether on. camvas, in a song, 
in a story, or even. outlined in their own minds. We 
are all ready to empley our constructive imagination, 
because the exercise pleases us. Sathe Bible class finds 
intense interest in studying those portions of Scripture 
which demand the exercise of the constructive faculty. 

Revelation was giver to a nation living iw a climate 
and having a civilization very different from ours. Its 
ideas of morality and government were different from 
our ideas of the same, Tlrerefore; to grasp tire full sig- 
nificance of God's precepts and promises to these peo- 
ple, we must use our imagination te place ourselves in 
their circumstances. Nay, we may at every step even 
misapprehend the meaning of the promise or the warn- 
ing given to Israel, unless. we can make their prejudices 
and motives seent to us as they dich appear to them. 

The teacher does mot limit his imstruction to the reli- 
gious needs of his class. Though to know the way of 
salvation is the great°knowledge, and te persuade the 
class. to follow Jesus Christ is the ultimate aim of the 
teaching, yet a class of adults may’ study the Bible for 
wisdom and light umto the journey of life im this world. 
A knowledge of Israe?'s history, as giverr by inspiration, , 
will help a man to become a wiser citizen. A knowledge 


of the men whose story the. Holy Ghost has,:seen, fit . to, 


narrate, will help to make our duty clear as neighbors, 


consorts, and parents The Scriptuse has been given to: 


enlighten men secially as well“as. morally andi spiritually, 
and its study as a book of every-day wisdem is fasci- 
nating because of.its value as guide im our every-day 
perplexities. 

The teacher imstructs, and leaves for the minister and 
pastor the duty of exhorting, But when. the teacher has 
done his work well the werk ef the pastor becomes 
easier, and full of glad surprises. 


Ohio University, Atleens, O: 
rei 


Many a Suaday-scheel teacher is so 
fearfish ef bemy severe that he fails to 
be firm when firmness i& essemtiall to 
good order, and essential ae well to self-respect and the 
respect of the class. How to be at once firm and tender 
is a problem to be solved by prayerful, watchful ex- 
perience on the part of these who go to the class in 
Christ's spirit, and from a loving communion with him. 
Not long ago, a teaclier lost her temper and displayed 
sufficient firmmess at the same time. But the fun-loving 
boys went away feeling hurt, as if they had beer mis- 
judged when. they really meant no hasm by their antics. 
It is well for the teacher, when necessary, first to insist 
kindfy on good order, and then to make a renewed effort 
so to interest the boys that they shall be diverted from 
class plays and cless gossip. 


Firmness 
without Severity 


= = 
Resigning because ‘‘ It's tao hard’’ is 
Resigning because - 
ofas enn fare” net s6 uncommon among Sunday- 


school teachers that it deserves no 
mention. ‘‘ Boys teo hard to manage,"’ « Hard to get 
time om Sundays, there is so much going on,’’ ‘‘ Hard 
work to attemd teachers -meetings and to do thorough 
work on the lessoms at home!'’ Yes, it is hard work, 
even for the most devoted. It is wise te count the cost, 
but it is alse wise: te estinrate the gain. A teacher who 
gives up his class om the plea ef such reasoms as these is 
doing a foolish thing, se far as he himself is concerned, 
as a Christiam pledged ts Christ. Better to face the 
test, and resolve to ‘do the handest thing fixst.’’ 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


x. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles ..........-- Acts 9 : 32-43 
2. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius ........+-. Acts 10 : 30-44 

, Gentiles Converted at Antioch. ..... Acts 11: 19-26 
3- April 18.— { Or, The Resurrection (Easter). ..... 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison. ........ Acts 12: 5-17 
5. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey. . . . Acts 13: 1-13 
6. May g.—Paul Preaching to the Jews... ....+-- Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. ....... Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem . . Acts 15 : 1-6, 22-29 
9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . , . James 2: 14-23 
ro. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue ........+-+-++-. James 3 : 1-13 
11, June 13.—Paul’s Advice toTimothy. ..... 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3:1%4-17 
12. June 20,—Personal Responsibility. .......4, Rom. 14 : 10-21 


13. June 27. —Review. 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 
Study 21.—The Jerusalem Conference 
Acts 15 : 1-35. A.D. 50. Antioch, Jerusalem. 


The problem which the conference met to solve was whether 
Gentiles who wished to become Christians should be required 
to conform to the Jewish rites and ceremonial law. Peter at 
Cesarea, the first gospel missionaries in Antioch, and Paul and 
Barnabas in Galatia, had been providentially led, to admit 
Gentiles directly to Christianity independently of Judaism. 
Should the principle and practice now be formally recognized 
and adopted by all? The Jewish Christians generally, with 
prominent leaders in the Jerusalem church, demanded that no 
Gentile should be admitted to Christianity except through the 
gateway of Judaism. The Gentile Christians, represented by 
the Antioch church, and led by Paul and Barnabas, claimed 
for the Gentiles entire immunity from Judaism, ‘The leading 
Jerusalem apostles, Peter, James, and John, were’ strong 
Jews, and would have preferred to see Judaism adopted by 
all Christians ; but it was made evident to them that the free- 
dém of Gentile Christians from Judaism had been successfully 
established, so that they conceded its existence and right. 
This decision of the conference, however, was but a Half solu- 
tion of the problem ; for, while the Gentile Christians were 
freed from Judaism, the Jewish Christians were required, or 
at least expected, to maintain their Judaism. The whofe body 
of Christians could in no real sense become one while the bar- 
riers of the Jewish rites and ceremonies separated the two 
classes, and this difficulty would assert itself in almost every 
church, Paul tried, a little later, at Antioch (Gal. 2: 11-21), 
to remove this great obstruction to the gospel by getting 
Peter and the Jewish Christians to give up Judaism for them- 
selves also; but in this he was unsuccessful, and Jewish 
Christians continued for the most part separate from Gentile 
Christians, until they became so comparatively few as to make 
no segious disturbance in the churches. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, 

1. The question pressing for final decision (vs. 1, 2a). 

2. Conference of the Antioch delegates with the Jerusalem 
Christians (vs. 2 4-7 a). 

3. Peter’s address in the conference (vs. 7 4-11). 

4. The report of Barnabas and Paul (v. 12). 

5. James’s address in the conference (vs. 13-21). 

6. Decision and letter of the conference (vs. 22-29). 

7- Rejoicing in Antioch at the settlement of the question 
(vs. 30-35). 

Since Galatians 2: 1-10 contains another account of this 
Same occasion, written by Paul himself, it should be studied 
with the greatest care in connection with Acts 15. It reveals 
more clearly, because a first-hand report by one of the chief 
actors in the event, the nature of the contention and the atti- 
tudes of the three parties involved. 

II. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. Zhe Problem of Gentile Admission to Christianity. 
What was the teaching of the men who came to Antioch from 
Judea? What were their reasons for maintaining that the 
Gentiles must enter through Judaism into Christianity? Why 
did they come to Antioch to teach this doctrine ? What rela- 
tion had they to the Jerusalem church? (v. 24.) Were they 
the same persons, or at least of the same class, as those re- 
ferred to by Paul in Galatians 2 : 4? Why would their Juda- 
istic doctrine make trouble in Antioch? Recall the origin 
and composition of the Antioch church. How was the teach- 
ing of these emissaries received by the Antioch Christians ? 
Who led in the opposition to it, and why? Consider how this 
problem had been raised in the case of Cornelius, and the 
nature of the decision regarding it; also how it had been 
raised in the first preaching of the gospel in Antioch, and 
what, had begn done sbeutvit,then ; also how it had been 
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raised on Paul’s first missionary journey, and had found a 
practical solution. What was the relation of these previcus 
experiences to the decision of the quéstion reached by this 
conference ? 

2. The Constitution and Proceedings of the Conference. 
Consider and explain the deference shown by the Antioch 
church to the Jerusalem ‘church in this matter. Were there 
more than these two churches represented in the conference ? 
What was the composition of the conferring body,—all the 
Jerusalem Christians and a few delegates from Antioch? 
What authority had this company to settle the question at 
issue? Is it accurate to speak of this meeting as a ‘‘ coun- 
cil’? ? Observe that Galatians 2 : 2 speaks only of a private 
conference of Paul and the other delegates with the leadmg 
Jerusalem apostles, while Acts 15 : 4, 6, speaks of one, and 
perhaps two, public meetings of the full church. Are we to 
understand that both accounts are correct,.but incomplete, 
supplementing each other? What was the order of proceed- 
ings in the public meeting narrated at length in Acts? Con- 
sider how the business of the conference was conducted. 
How did the company arrive at their decision? With what 
unanimity? How was the decision formulated into the writ- 
ten decree ? 

3. The Decision and Letter of the Conference. Consider 
carefully the address of Péter (vs. 7-11), to determine his 
exact position on the Gentile question, and the reasons for it. 
In the same manner consider the address of James (ys. 13-21). 
Now observe whether this view of them accords entirely with 
the view of them given by Paul in Galatians 2: 1-10. Did 
the conference concede to the Gentiles»what Paul had de- 
manded for them, that is, freedom from any obligation to Juda- 
ism in becoming Christians? What was the nature and the 
purpose of the restrictions which James suggested, and which, 
were named in the written decree? Why does Paul make no 
mention of these in his account of the conference? (Gal. 2.) Was 
the decision a compromise between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tianity, or was it a victory for the latter? Consider that the 
decision determined nothing as to the relation of the Jewish 
Christians to Judaism, taking it for granted that Judaism was 
obligatory upon them, Could Jewish and Gentile Christians 
enter into real gospel fellowship as long as the former kept up 
their Jewish ritual and ceremonial observances? Did the 
decision of the conference leave the problem but half solved ? 
When and how did the other half of the problem find a solu- 
tion? In verses 23-29, may we suppose that we have an 
exact copy of the letter that was sent out by the conference ? 
Note carefully its contents. How was this letter carried to 
and received by the Antioch Christians ? What did Paul and 
Barnabas do subsequently to the conference? Observe that the 
Book of Acts has practically nothing more to say about the 
Jerusalem Christians and the original apostles. Why is this? 


CYS 
Lesson 8, May 23, 1897 


The Conference at Jerusalem 


GOLDEN TEXT: Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
we shall be saved, even as they.—Acts 15: 11. 


(Acts 15 : 1-6, 22-29. Memory verses < 3, 4.) 


Read Acts 15 : 1-35, and Galatians 2: I-Io. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And certain men which 1 
came down from Ju-de’a taught 
the brethren, and said, Except 
ye be circumcised after the man- 
ner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. 

2 When therefore Paul and 
Bar’na-bas had no small dissen- 
sion and disputation with them, 
they determined that Paul and 
Bar’na-bas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to Je- 
ru’sa-lém unto the apostles and 
elders about this question. 

3 And being brought on their 


REVISED VERSION 
And certain men came down 
from Judeea and taught the 
brethren, saying, Except ye 
be circumcised after the cus- 
tom of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. And when Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dis- 
sension and questioning with 
them, the brethren appointed 
that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should 
go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about 
this question. They there- 
fore, — brought on their 
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way by the church, they passed way by the church, passed 
through Phe-ni’ce and Sa- through both Phoenicia and 
ma’ri-a, declgring the conversion Samaria, declaring the con- 
of the Gén’tiles: and they version of the Gentiles : and 
caused great joy unto all the they caused great joy unto 
brethren. 4 all the brethren. And when 


4 And when they were come 
to Je-ru’sa-lém, they were re- 
ceived of the church, and of 
the ‘apostles and elders, and they 
declared all things that God had 
done with them. 

5 But there rose up certain of 
the sect of the Phar’i-sees which 
believed, saying, That it was 
needful to circumcise them, and 
to command /hem to keep the 
law of Moses. 

649 And the apostles and 6 
elders came together for to con- 
sider of this matter. 


they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the 
church and the apostles and 
the elders, and they re- 
hearsed all things that God 
had done with them. But 
there rose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees who be- 
lieved, saying, It is needful 
to circumcise them, and to 
charge them to keep the law 
of Moses. 

And the apostles and the 
elders were gathered together 
to consider of this matter. 


wn 


22 Then pleased it the apostles 22 
and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men of 
their own company to An’ti-éch 


Then it seemed good to the 
apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose 
men out of their company, 


with Paul and Bar’na-bas ; and send them to Antioch 
namely, Ji'das surnamed with Paul and Barnabas ; 
Bar’sa-bas, and Si'las, chief namely, Judas called Barsab- 


men among the brethren : bas, and Silas, chief men 


23 And they wrote /e¢ters by 
them after this manner; The 
apostles and elders and brethren 
send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gén’tiles in 
An’ti-6ch and Syr’i-a and Ci- 
li’ci-a : 

24 Forasmuch as we have 
heard, that certain which went 
out from us have troubled you 
with words, subverting your 
souls, saying, Ve must be circum- 
cised, and keep the law; to 
whom we gave no such com- 
mandment : 

25 It seemed good unto us, 
being assembled with one ac- 
cord, to send chesen men unto 
you with our beloved Bir’na-bas 
and Paul, 

26 Men that have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore 
Ji’das and Si’las, who shall 
also tell you the same things by 
mouth. 

28 For it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, jo lay 
upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things ; 

29 That ye abstain from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and 
from fornication : from which if 
ye keep yourseives, ye shall do 
well, Fare ye well. 
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23 among the brethren: and 
they wrote ¢hus by them, The 
apostles and the elder breth- 
ren unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Anti- 
och and Syria and Cilicia, 

24 — : Forasmuch as we 
have eard that certain 
Iwhich went out from us 
have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls ; 
to whom we gave no com- 

25 mandment; it seemed good 
unto us, having come to one 
accord, to choose out men 
and send them unto you with 
our beloved Barnabas and 

26 Paul, men that have haz- 
arded their lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who themselves 
also shall tell you the same 
things by word of mouth 

28 For it seemed good to the 

Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay 
upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things ; 

29 that ye abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things stran- 
gled, and from fornication ; 
from which if ye keep your- 
selves, it shall be well with 
you. Fare ye well. 


1Same ancient authorities omit which went out. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ The apostles and the elders, 
brethren,” for “‘ The apostles and the elder brethren ” in verse 23, and 


the present text into the margin; also, substitute “ who” 


or “that” for 


“which” in verses 23 and 24, and “ Holy Spirit,” for “ Holy Ghost” 


wherever it occurs 


ASA 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 


We are labourers ta 


gether with God.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson TopPIic : 
OUTLINE : |» 


DAILY HoME READINGS: 


M.—ACTS 1g: t-11. 
T.—Acts 1§: 12-21. 
W.—ACTS 1g: 22-32. 
T.—Gal. 2: 1-10. 


Seeking Light on Difficult Questions. 


1. Difficulty, vs. 1, 2a, 5. 
Consultation, vs. 2 b-4, 6.° 
3- Agreement, vs. 22-29. 


The conference at Jerusalem. 


Paul's reference. 


F.—Gal. 6: 11-18. The true rule. 


S.—Phil. 3: 1-11. 
S.—Col. 3: 8-17. 


(These Home Readings are the 


Reading Association. The heavy 


True righteousness, 
One in Christ. 


selections of the International Bille 
type indicates the lesson.) 


a... 


Lesson 


Analysis 


I, DIFFICULTY. 


1. A Disturbing Claim : 
Except ye be circumcised, .’. 


cumcised (Gal. 6 : 12). 


. ye cannot be saved (1). 
As many as desire to make a fair show. . 


. compel you to be cit 


Ye were also circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands 


(Col. 2 
2. A Sharp Discussion : 


: In). 


Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension .. 
There arose a dissension:.. . 


7) 


. with them (2). 
the assembly was divided (Acts 


23 : 7). 
When Cephas came, ... . I resisted him to the face (Gal. 2 : 11). 


3. A New Opposition : 


There rose up certain of the sect of tive Pharisees (5). 
There came unto him Pharisees, tempting him (Matt. 19% 3). 


The Pharisees watched him ; 
(Luke 6: 7). 


4- An Additional Claim : 


dt is needful... to keep the l 
By the works of the law shall nx 


But shun.. 


. that they might... accuse him 


1w of Moses (5). 
» flesh be justified (Rom. 3 : 20). 


. fightings about the law (Titus 3 : 9). 


II, CONSULTATION, 


1. Counsei Sought : 
Go up te Jerusalem... 


We are all here, ... 
2. Fraternity Maintained : 


Being brought on their way, ... 


We... are helpers of your joy 


about this 
In the multitude of counsellors there is safety (Prov. 
to hear all things (Acts ro ; 33). 


question (2). 
rt ¥4). 


they caused great joy (3). 
(2 Cor. 1 : 24). 


Let love of the brethren continue (Heb. 13.: 1). 


3. Frankness Exercised : 


They rehearsed all things that God had done with them (4). 


The woman... told him all th 


e truth (Mark 5 : 33). 


I shrank not from declaring unto you anything (Acts 20 : 20). 


4- Consideration Bestowed : 
Gathered together to consider 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts: (¢ 


of this matter (6). 
sonsider your ways (Hag. 1 : 7). 


Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good (1 Thess. § : az). 


iL. 
1. Complete Unanimity : 


AG 


REEMENT. 


It seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with the whole 


church (22). 


How good... 
133 : 1.) 


for brethren to dwell together in unity! (Psa, 


Be of the same mind.one toward another (Rem. te" 16)... ¢" 
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2. Brotherly Greetings : 
The apostles and the elder brethren, ... greeting (23). 
ee eee sahute it (Matt 10 : 12). 
. tothe twelve tribes, . . . greeting (Jas. 1 : 1). 
3. ianesbus Conclusions : 
It seemed good... to lay upon you no greater burden (28). 
yn nee . all ye... heavy laden, and I will give you rest (Matt. 
1: 


Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 
4 Kindly Adieus : 
it shall be well with you, Fare ye well (29). 


Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you ( John 14 : 27). 
And now I commend you to God (Acts 20 : 32). 


On 
Verse 2.—*' Paul and Bartriabas had no small dissension and 


ning with them."’ (1) The points in dispute ; (2) ‘The men 
in disputation ; (3) The results in anticipation. 


Verse 4.— “They were received of the church."’ (1) The visit- 
ing brethren; (2) The momentous errand ; (3) The fraternal 
reception. 


Verse 6.—‘' The apostles and the elders were gathered together 
to consider of this matter.”" (1) The question ; (2) ‘The gather- 
ing ; (3). (3) og consideration ; (4) The conclusion. 

5, 27.—"* It seemed good unto us....We have sent 
wars The free discussion ;*(2) The wise conclusion ; : 


erse 29.—‘' It shall be well with you.” 


(1) A polic; pre- 
scribed ; (2) A blessing assured. 


ASSAY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—After organizing the churches 
in the region referred to in the last lesson, Paul and Bar- 
nabas returned through Pisidia and Pamphylia, preaching at 
Perga. Afterwards they sailed from Attalia to Antioch in 
Syria, where they rehearsed to the church the story of their 
missianary journey, remaining there ‘* no little time.”’ 

PLAcEs.—Antioch in Syria; thence through Phenicia and 
Samaria to Jerusalem. 

TimEe.—Some time between A.D. 49 and 51. The date 
A. D, §0 agrees with the view of the chronology presented in 
these Surroundings. 

PARALLEL PassaGks.—The usual view of the history accepts 
Galatians 2 : 1-10 as another account of what occurred on this 
visit to Jerusalem. Professor Ramsay, however, makes Gala- 
tians 2: 11 ¢¢ seg. parallel to verses 1 and 2 of this lesson, 
Besides the chronological objections to this view, it seems 
unlikely that Barnabas should have been ‘carried away ’’ 
(Gal. 2: 13) before going to Jerusalem as the representative 
eof Gentile liberty. If his temporary defection is placed after 
the conference in the lesson, the separation which followed is 
more naturally explained. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And certain men came down from Judee and 
taught: *‘ Having come, . . . were teaching.’’ Many be- 
_lievers in Jerusalem held such views of the necessity of main- 
vtaining Jewish usages (comp. Acts 11 : 2, 3). Some of this 
class Paul characterizes as ‘‘ false brethren,’’ etc. (Gal. z : 4). 
—LExcept ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye car- 
not be saved; They did not deny the gospel method of salva- 
tion, but insisted-on conformity to Jewish usage as a necessary 
preliminary or accompaniment. All their previous (Pharisai- 
cal) training led them to take this position (comp. v. 5). Such 
additions to the gospel really subvert it. 
_. Verse 2.—And when: So the best manuscripts. —Pau/ and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and questioning with them : 
This paraphrase fairly expresses the sense. ‘* Questioning ” 
represents a slight change of reading in the Greek.—The 
brethren affointed: ‘‘ Brethren’’ is properly supplied from 
verse 1, ‘‘ They”’ (Auth. Ver.) is too indefinite. The ap- 
pointment was a formal one.—Pau/ and Barnabas, and cer- 
tain other of them: Probably including Titus, who is men- 
tioned’in Galatians 2: 3.—Sheuld go up to Jerusalem unto 
the apostles and elders about this question : The apostles seem 
to have made Jerusalem their headquarters, and their pres- 
ence would give authority to the decision of the elders at 
Jerusalem. In Galatians 2: 2, Paul says he went up “by 
revelation,’’ and it is urged that this disproves the identity of 
that visit and the one mentioned in tke lesson. But the visit 
narrated in Acts 11 : 30 was also made in accordance with the 
wishes of the church at Antioch, so that the objection would 
hold equally against that visit. The revelation may have 
been made to the church at Antioch or to Pau! himself, inde- 
pendently of the choice on the part of the church, 

Verse 3.— Being brought on their way by the church: 
Escorted for a part of the way bya delegation of the believers, 
such a mark of respect being common among the early Chris- 
tians.— Passed through both Phanicia and Samaria: The 
usual route by land lay through these two regions. — Declaring 
the conversion of the Gentiles : Giving a detailed account, as 


_ the. verb indicates.—And they caused -. Literally, “ were 
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making.’’— Great joy unto all the brethren: Probably these 
included Jews and Gentiles, and all rejoiced. 

Verse 4.— They were received of the church and the apostles 
and the elders: A formal public reception or welcome, as is 
even more clearly indicated -by the verb found in the best 
manuscripts. The reception was by one assembly, composed 
of the church as a whole, and of the two special classes named. 
—And they rehearsed: A different word from “ declare ’’ in 
verse 3, and rendered ‘‘ rehearsed’? in Acts 14: 27.—Al/ 
things that God had done with them: Not “ by them,” but 
in connection with their labors. 

Verse 5§.—But there rose up: This probably points to their 
appearing at this public reception with their objection to the 
methods of Paul and Barnabas. Some interpreters have at- 
tempted to make this verse a part of what Paul and Barnabas 
‘* rehearsed,’’ referring to what had occurred at Antioch 
(v. 1); but this view is neither grammatical nor logical.— 70 
charge them to-keep the law of Moses: This is a natural en- 
largement of the preceding statement, since circumcision 
really involved the observance of all the Mosaic requirements 
(comp. Gal. 5:3). ‘*Them”’ refers to Gentile Christians, 
and the whole demand, somewhat dictatorially expressed 
(** must ’’), implies that Paul and Barnabas had told of their 
freer method. At Jerusalem this party would be more pro- 
nounced in their demands than at Antioch. 

Verse 6.—And the apostles and the elders were gathered 
together: ** With the whole church’’ (v. 22), This was 
probably subsequent to the public reception. The private 
interview referred to in Galatians 2:2 must have preceded 
this assembly, and- possibly preceded the public reception.. 
The apostles themselves Jid not assume to settle the question 
independently of the local ‘‘ elders ’’ and the whole church. 
—TZo consider of this matter; Literally, ‘‘ word,’’ which 
might refer to the assertion of the Pharisaical party (v. 5), 
but probably includes the whole matter involved. 

Verses 7 to 21 contain notice of a general discussion (7), 
the speech of Peter advocating the removal of the yoke 
(7-11), the report of Barnabas and Paul (12) and the speech 
of James (13-21) suggesting the action narrated in the re- 
mainder of the lesson. This James is spoken of in 1 Corinthians 
15:7; Galatians 1:19; 2: 9, 12, and was the author of the 
General Epistle. He was probably a different person from 
the ‘‘ son of Alpheus,’’ and hence not an apostle. 

Verse 22.— Zhen it seemed good; As in verses 25 to 28.— 
To the apostles and the elders : Compare verse 6. The article 
is repeated in both passages to distinguish the classes.— With 
the whole church: Present and approving, though how the 
action was taken is not stated.— 7 choose men out of their 
company: Literally, ‘‘ out of them,’’ from themselves. 
‘Chosen men’’ (Auth. Ver.) repréSents an ungrammatical 
view of the construction.—/udas called Barsabbas : Possibly 
a. brother of ‘‘ Joseph,’’ mentioned in Acts 1 : 22.—And 
Silas : He was afterwards the companion of Paul (v. 40), and 
is called ‘‘ Silvanus ’’ in the Epistles.— Chief men among the 
brethren : They were *‘ prophets ’’ (v. 32), but here are des- 
ignated as ‘‘leaders,’’ probably, but not necessarily, official 
persons. 

Verse 23.— Wrote thus by them; Literally, ‘‘ by their 
hand,’’—that is, to be sent by them.— 7he apostles and the 
elder brethren: Or, ** the elders, brethren ’”’ (American Re- 
visers). Two classes are named, according to the better sup- 
ported reading. The phrase ‘the elder brethren ”’ suggests 
seniority, but ‘‘ elders ’’ is probably an official title (comp. vs. 
4, 22). The letter was doubtless written in Greek, and is 
probably the oldest Christian document extant.— Which are 
of the Gentiles: The advice was not for Jewish Christians. 
—In Antioch and Syria and Cilicia: The church at Antioch 
had sent delegates, Syria was the province of which that city 
was the capital, and Cilicia was the neighboring province. 
But Paul took the decision to the churches he had founded on 
his previous journey (16 : 4).— Greeting: This comes last in 
Greek letters. It is only used by James in the New Testa- 
ment epistles, an indication that he drew up this document 
(comp. vs. 20, 29). 

Verse 24.— Certain which went out from us: The margin 
cf the Revised Version gives a briefer reading found in the 
two most ancient manuscripts, Aleph and B, though corrected 
in the former.—Have troubled you with words, subverting 
your souls: A strong phrase, almost equivalent to ‘ raining.’’ 
The clause inserted in the Authorized Version, ‘‘ Saying . 
law,’’ is not found in four of the oldest manuscripts. The 
troublesome teaching was well known.— 70 whom we gave no 
commandment: ‘* Such” is unnecessary ; these men had re- 
ceived no authority at all from the church in Jerusalem. 

Verse 25.—J¢ stemed good unto us: Compare verse 22.— 
Having come to one accord: There is no suggestion of assem- 
bling (Auth. Ver.). The reference is to the previous discus- 
sion and its result.— 70 choose out men: See on verse 22.— 
With our beloved Barnabas and Paul; An appropriate ex- 
pression of affection. Barnabas is named first here and in 
verse 12, probably because he was the older Christian, and 
better known at Jerusalem (comp. vs. 22, 35). 

Verse 26.—Men that have hasarded their lives ; This strong 
expression of confidence was the natural result of hearing the 
story of their labors (v. 12).—/or the name of our Lord Jesus 


Christ: In order to glorify his name by proclaiming the truth 
respecting him. 

Verse 27.—Judas and Silas: See verse 22.— Who them- 
selves also shall tell you the same things : The personal dele- 
gation would attest the letter, and emphasize its contents.— 
By word of mouth; Literally, ‘‘by word.”” The Revised 
Version is quite apt. 

Verse 28.—J¢ seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us: 
*« The apostles, and those joining with them in this act, claim 
for their own decision a divine authority, as having been sug- 
gested or inspired by the Holy Ghost. Nothing can therefore 
be inferred from this phrase with respect to the authority of 
councils and their canons, except so far as they are known to 
be under the same guidance and control” (J. Addison Alex- 
ander). The decision was not on points of doctrine, but of 
practice ; it was advice on grounds of prudence rather than 
of morality, and only of temporary validity; for Paul, seven 
years later (1 Cor. 8), expressly treats the matter of eating 
meat offered to idols as one of charitable concession to the weak 
brethren, not of right and wrong in itself.— 7o Jay on you no 
greater burden » Compare verse 10, where legal observances 
are called ‘‘a yoke’’ by Peter.— Zhan: Or, ‘‘ except.’’— 
These necessary things: ‘* Necessary,’’ except in the last par- 
ticular named (vy. 29), for the time being, to avoid giving 
offense to the Jewish believers, and thus occasion strife and 
separation (comp. v. 21). 

Verse 29.— That ye abstain ; Compare verse 20, where the 
same points are suggested by James, but in a less orderly ar- 
rangement.— T7hings sacrified tv idols: One word in the 
Greek, In verse 20 ‘‘ pollutions of idols”’ is a fuller phrase 
for the same things, about the use of which the Jews were 
very scrupulous (comp. 1 Cor. 8).—/vom blood: As food, a 
restriction still maintained by the Jews (see Lev. 17¢ 13, 14; 
Deut. 12: 23, 34).—From things strangled: This..is closely 
allied with the last prohibition, since the strangling of animals 
caused the flesh to retain the blood.— From fornication: A 
positive sin is here joined with matters of prudence and 
charity. The heathen, however, rarely regarded it as a sin. 
Among them unchastity was only criminal when the assumed 
rights of a man were concerned. On this point, therefore, the 
Gentile Christians would need special caution.—// ye keep 
yourselves: The term is a strong one, “‘ thoroughly keeping 
yourselves.—J/t shall be well with you; Not simply, ‘ shall 
do right,’’ but do what is profitable for yourselves.— Fare ye 
well; Literally, ‘‘be strong,’? a common valediction in 
Greek letters. The Christian benediction afterwards came 
into use at the close-of epistles, though it does’not occur in 
the Epistle of James. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


. ASA 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL’S first great missionary journey had ended some time 
in the year A. D. 51, the apostle making his way back 
to Syrian Antioch, the headquarters of Gentile Christianity, as 
Jerusalem was of Jewish. As yet the local church, for the 
time at one in generous sympathies for the great heathen 
populations of the empire, remained united, the converts, 
whether of Jewish or Gentile birth, living in harmony, and 
joining in friendly communion. The whole membership hav- 
ing been called together on Paul’s arrival, he and Barnabas 
hastened to report the incidents of their long travel, rehears- 
ing ‘‘ all things that God had done with them, and how he had 
opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles.”” Such an announce- 
ment appears a matter of course to us, but in the first Chris- 
tian century it was, in reality, so strange and revolutionary 
that even Paul speaks of it, once again, as a ‘‘ mystery,’’ hid 
from past ages, and only now made- known by God (Rom. 
16: 25; Eph.1:9; 3: 3-6,9; 6: 19; Col. 1: 26,27; 4: 3). 
Mankind of ali races im the heathen world found no diffi- 
culty in mixing with others of different faiths, and any one 
could pass freely from one form of worship to another ; but 
the Jew was cut off from his fellow-men by a religious system 
prescribing rules for every detail of life, which he believed it 
would offend Jehovah to violate in the least particular, and 
he bore, on his person, the pledge of this exclusiveness, To 
eat with any but a Jew was forbidden, nor could any one but 
a fellow-Jew associate familiarly with a son of Israel. Hence 
entrance to the church had, at first, been only through the 
synagogue ; and at Jerusalem, the center of ultra-Judaism, it 
was tenaciously held, by a large section of the membership, 
that no uncircumcised person could be saved. Some might, 
indeed, be more generous in their views, but the general feel- 
ing was so strongly exclusive that the first fifteen heads of the 
mother-church were all circumcised Jews (Gibbon, Il, 273, 
chap. 15). 

But from the moment of the reception of Christianity by the 
proconsul of Cyprus, Paul, using henceforward that name as less 
foreign to the Gentiles than the Hebrew Saul, appears to have 
more or less realized that the great work of his life must 
henceforth be among these outside races, who seemed so much 
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“when, soon after, he found himself driven from Antioch of 
Pisidia by the fierce persecution raised against him, through 
the city authorities, by the local Jews, he at last broke away 
from among them, telling them that henceforth he would turn 
to the Gentiles, and, in his indignation, shook off the dust of 
his feet against them as he set out for Iconium. It seems as 
if this direct appeal to the heathen forthwith began on his 
reaching Lystra, where there was no synagogue, and he had 
to speak, like a modern missionary, to any small gathering he 
could collect in the public streets. 

The new departure had been fully made before he returned 
to Syria, The church there was now fifteen or sixteen years 
old, and had prospered so greatly that the new religionists 
attracted the notice of the sneering Greeks, and had been 
nicknamed by them ‘‘ Christians,’’ after their alleged Messiah. 
But this success, which had resulted in large measure from 
the wise liberality of not requiring full submission to Judaism 
from heathen-born converts, had roused the jealousy of the 
extreme party in Jerusalem, who consequently sent brethren 
down to tell the local church that circumcision was necessary 
to salvation. As the voice of the church of the apostles, this 
caused forthwith abundant trouble, and hot disputes between 
the envoys and the missionaries,—the end being that they 
and some others were sent to Jerusalem, to the ‘‘ apostles 
and elders,’’ or presbyters, to ask them “‘ about this quéstion.’’ 

Going afoot by land through Phenicia and Samaria, their 
story, repeated to the churches on the way, was received with 
great joy by all ; and the same result seemed to await them when 
they should meet the Jerusalem church, on its coming together, 
with the apostles and elders, to hear them. Some of the 
ultra party, however, afterwards denounced by Paul as ‘‘ false 
brethren,’’ who had joined on purpose to raise the test ques- 
tion of circumcision, knowing that the Gentiles would not 
submit to that rite (Gal. 2; 4), presently rose, and, using the 
liberty accorded to all in synagogues and the first churches, 
created ‘‘ much questioning,’’ or discussion—hot enough, we 
may be sure, among excited Orientals—on this point. 

A second meeting.of the apostles and elders only, with the 
missionaries and their opponents, seems to have taken place ; 
and this was apparently followed by another assembling of 
the brethren, to whom Peter introduced Paul and Barnabas, 
with some generous words, designed to secure them a patient 
hearing. ‘‘‘God,’’ he said, ‘‘ had, at Cesarea, shown, by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to heathen believers, that he made no 
distinction between them and Jews, cleansing the hearts of 
both by faith. Why should they try God’s patience by laying 
on the, necks of the Gentile converts a yoke which neither 
they themselves nor their fathers were able to bear. As for 
himself, he believed these Gentile converts would be saved 
through the grace of Christ,—without circumcision, in the 
same way as they who had it.”’ 

This obtained a calm hearing for the missionerg and then 
came the decision of the apostles and elders, which was sub- 
mitted by James.to the membership, as being also his own, 
with the result that the compromise recommended to their 
acceptance was adopted by them, though it is specially defined 
as the decision of the apostles and elders alone, the brethren 
only agreeing to it, and endorsing the choice, by these trusted 
leaders, of brethren to carry the news of the decision arrived 
at to Antioch. Gentile converts were to abstain from the 
pollution of idols, from impurity, from things strangled, and 
from blood, thus avoiding offense to their Jewish brethren. 
Of circumcision or the “law ”’ nothing was said. Had this 
agreement been observed, the churches would have been 
spared infinite troubles, and Paul a merciless persecution. 
Unfortunately, it was, erelong, thrown to the winds by the 
Judaizers. 

Bournemouth, England. 


A> 
A Temporary Irenicon 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE question as to the conditions on which Gentiles could 
be received into Christian communion had already been 
raised by the case of Cornelius, but it became more pressing 
after Paul’s missionary journey. ‘The struggle between the 
narrower and broader views was bound to come to a head. 
Traces of the cleft between Palestinian and Hellenist believers 
had appeared as far back as the ‘‘murmuring”’ about the 
unfair neglect of the Hellenist widows in the distribution of 
relief, and the whole drift of things since had been to widen 
the gap. So we have in this lesson the breaking out of the 
discord and the irenicon applied to it. 

1. Whether the ‘‘ certain men’’ had a mission to the church 
in Antioch or not, they had no mandate to lay down the law, 
as they did. Luke delicately suggests that by saying that they 
**came down from Judea,’’ rather than from Jerusalem. We 
should be fair to these men, and remember how much they 
had to say in defense of their position. They did not ques- 
tion that Gentiles could be received into the church, but 
“ kept on teaching ’’ (as the word in the Greek implies) that the 
divinely appointed ordinance of circumcision was the ‘‘ dooy ’’ 
of entrance. God had prescribed it, and for all the centuries 
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since Moses all who came into the fold of Israel had gone in 
by that gate. Where was the commandment to set it aside ? 
Was not Paul teaching men to climb up some other way, and 
so blasphemously abrogating a divine law ? 

No wonder that honest believers in Jesus as Messiah shrank 
with horror from such a revolutionary procedure. The fact 
that they were Palestinian Jews, who had never had their 
exclusiveness rubbed off, as Hellenists like Paul.and Barnabas 
had had, explains, and to some extent excuses, their position. 
And yet their contention struck a fatal blow at the faith, little 
as they meant it. Paul saw what they did not see,—that if 
anything else than faith was brought in as necessary to knit 
men to Christ, and make them partakers of salvation, faith was 
deposed from its place, and Christianity sank back to be a 
religion of ‘‘ works,’’ Experience has proved that anything 
whatever introduced as associated with faith ejects faith from 
its place, and comes to be recognized as “Ae means of salva- 
tion. It must be faith ov circumcision, it cannot be faith and 
circumcision, The lesson is needed to-day as much as in 
Antioch. The controversy started then is a perennial one, 
and the church of the present needs Paul’s exhortation, 
**Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bgndage.”’ : 

The obvious course of appealing to Jerusalem was taken, 
and it is noteworthy that in verse 2 the verb ‘‘ appointed ”’ 
has no specified subject. Plainly, however, it was the church 
which acted, and so natural did that seem to Luke that he felt 
it unnecessary to say so. No doubt Paul concurred, but the 
suggestion is not said to have come from him. He and Bar- 
nabas might have asserted their authority, and declined to 
submit what they had done by the Spirit’s guidance to the 
decision of the apostles, but they seek the things that make 
for peace. 

No doubt, the other side was represented in the deputation, 
Jerusalem was the center of unity, and remained so till its 
fall. The apostles and elders were the recognized leaders of 
the church. Elders here appear as holding a position of 
authority; the only. previous mention of them is in Acts 
Il : 30, where they receive the alms sent from Antioch. It 
is characteristic that we do not hear of their first appoint- 
ment. The organization of the church took shape as exigen- 
cies prescribed. 

The deputation left Antioch, escorted lovingly for a little way 
by the Church, and, journeying by land, gladdened the groups 
of believers in ‘‘ Phenicia and Samaria ’’ with the news that 
the Gentiles were turning to God. We note that they are not 
said to have spoken of the thorny question in these countries, 
and that it is not said that there was joy in Judea. Perhaps 
the Christians in it were in sympathy with the narrower view. 

The first step taken in Jerusalem was a meeting of the 
church to welcome the deputation. It is significant that the 
latter did not broach the question in debate, but told the story 
of the success of the mission. 
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That was the best argument 
for receiving Gentile converts without circumcision, God had 
received them; should not the church do so? Facts are 
stronger than theories. It was Peter’s argument in the case 
of Cornelius : they ‘‘ have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we;’’ ‘*who was I, that I could withstand God?’’ It is the 
argument which shatters all analogous narrowing of the con- 
ditions of Christian life. If men say, ‘‘ Except ye be ’’ this or 
that ‘‘ ye cannot be saved,’’ it is endugh to point to the fruits 
of. Christian character, and say, ‘‘ These show that the souls 
that bring them forth are saved, and you must widen your 
conceptions of the possibilities to include these actualities.’’ It 
is vain to say ‘*‘ Ye cannot be ’’ when manifestly they are. 

But the logic of facts does not convince obstinate theorists, 
and so the Judaizing party persisted in their ‘‘ It is needful to 
circumcise them.’’ None are so blind as those to whom re- 
ligion is mainly a matter of ritual. You may display the 
fairest graces of Christian character before them, and you get 
no answer but the reiteration of ‘‘ It is needful to circumcise 
them.’’ But on their own ground, in Jerusalem, the spokes- 
men of that party enlarged their demands. In Antioch they 
had insisted on circumcision, in Jerusalem they added the 
demand for entire conformity to the Mosaic law. They were 
quite right ; their principle demanded that extension of the 
requirement, and was thereby condemned as utterly unwork- 
able. Now that the whole battery was unmasked, the issue 
was clear,—lIs Christianity to be a Jewish sect or the univer- 
sal religion? Clear as it was, few in that assembly saw it. 
But the parting ot the ways had been reached. 

2. Peter’s speech characteristically does not deal with 
arguments, but with the one fact of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to Cornelius and his household, as proving that God had put 
no distinction between Jew and Gentile. James, on the 
other hand, deals with prophecy which foretold the gathering 
together of the Gentiles round the restored tabernacle of 
David, and yet had no hint of their being ¢ircumcised. His 
argument seems to be drawn from the silence of prophecy. 

The decision was that of the ‘‘ whole church,” and not only 
of the apostles and elders. The dissidents were for the time 
content to take half a loaf as better than no bread. As to its 
substance, the letter is a compromise. It does. not lay down 
any clear principle. While it brands the teaching of the 
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Judaizers as unauthorized and ‘ subverting your souls,’’ it 
regards the four points which it enjoins as ‘‘ necessary.” 
Logically that yielded the whole case, for Paul’s contention 
was that nothing but faith was ‘‘necessary.’’ But the “de- — 
cree’ was not intended for a logical settlement, but to bring 
about a modus vivendi, and in its nature was but a temporary © 
expedient, good for securing peace for the time. The absti- 
nence from things offered to idols, which were often after- 
wards used as food, and from blood (which necessarily in- 
cluded from meat killed by strangulation), was enjoined as a 
concession to Jewish sentiment, and, no doubt, served the 
purpose for a time. . 

But Paul never refers to the decree in his Epistles, and in 
1 Corinthians 8 deals with the question of meat offered to idols 
as if it had never been issued. It obviously fell into disuse 
before long. But was it therefore useless, or was the ietter 
wrong in claiming the Spirit’s sanction for it?, By no means. 
It secured time for the further development of the united 
Jewish-Gentile church, and postponed a decision which would 
have done much harm at the moment. Many difficult ques- 
tions are best left to be settled by time and the growth of the 
church. It is often gain to avoid the need for a clear-cut de- 
cision. Paul afterwards laid down the principle on which he 
could accept the decree, when he said, ‘‘ If meat maketh my 
brother to stumble, I will eat no meat while the world stand- 
eth.”’ Tender dealing with weak consciences, and abridging 
ourselves of Christian liberty in order not to scandalize them, 
is the Christian duty underlying the decree, and of permanent 
obligation. 

Practical wisdom shaped it, and not less the arrangements’ 
for its conveyance. If there had been no letter, there might 
have been suspicions whether Paul and Barnabas truly re- 
ported ; if they had gone alone, but armed with a letter, the 
Jerusalem church might have seemed unsympathetic. The 
selection of two important but non-official members of, it gave 
grace to the decree as well as opportunity to explain its grounds 
and aims. 

Nor is the tone of the letter less gracious and brotherly, 
The Gentile converts are greeted as brethren. A warm 
tribute of praise and confidence is paid to Barnabas and Paul, 
who are naturally named in the order familiar to the church at 
Jerusalem, to whom Barnabas was the longer known. and 
the superior, The tone of commandment is avoided, ‘ Ye 
shall do well ’’ hints at the benefits to themselves, as ‘well as 
at the conformity to the law of charity which would flow from 
their obedience. How different from the tone of many later 
ecclesiastical decrees, which harshly command and threaten 
anathemas for disobedience ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
Bigotry Becomes Breadth 


ARTINETS never make generals, 
fights his battles on his advance, Another, great on 
parade days, fights his on retreats. Some are very exact 
about tithing cummin, but neglect the weightier matters of the 
law. 

Think of the microscopic size of the Pharisees who went 
down from Jerusalem to Antioch, saw the marvelous work of 
God among those early Christians, and said: ‘* Except ye be 
circumcised ye cannot be saved.’’ Those who knew nothing 
of the gigantic power of the gosnel, rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race, were trying to put it back into swaddling-bands. 

Young Christianity was more than a match for old ritualism, 
It net only held its own in discussion, and in Antioch, but 
pushed the battle into Jerusalem, 

Note (1) the unity of the church as in every village they 
brought the disciples on their way (v. 3), and (2) the testi- 
mony of God’s work among the Gentiles caused great joy 
through many cities. 
ruled for breadth. 

Paul and Barnabas having brought their question to Jerusa- 
The Pharisees made 
their point that the whole world must come to their ‘little no- 
tion. The universal must narrow itself into the particular. 
They could not, like John, say the spiritual must increase, 
whatever else must decrease. 

Again wisdom and good sense triumphed. The inspired 
church determined to lay on evident Christians none other 
burden than such necessary moralities as would enable it to 
These being observed, the con- 
verts would fare or go on well (v. 29). 

Observe, Christ did not lay down positive commands about 
non-essential things, as tithing, circumcision, mode of sabbath- 
keeping, etc., but gave men the Spirit, and let it lead them by 
discussion and thought into all truth. 

Again, when the church would select great men to do its 
errands, they did not select men of whom they said these are 
orators, or geniuses, but men beloved, who have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our Lord: Jesus..Christ.<v. 26). 


One great general 


The little scheme of bigotry was over- 


lem, the same discussion arose -there. 


continue in grace and grow. 
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From henceforth the word of God is not bound. The new 
wine of the gospel proved to be too forceful for the old skins 
of Judaism. 


University Park, Colo. 
LY 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


XCEPT ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved (v. 1), That is a frequent troyble still, 
—the materialization of Christianity. Even now some say 
the submission to some so-called sacrament, the using one’s 
" self in some religious rite, is essential to salvation. But the 
truth is that Christianity is something spiritual. . It is personal 
contact, by faith, of the personal soul with the personal Christ. 
When such personal spiritual contact with the personal Christ 
has been made, when the believing soul has definitely ac- 
cepted Christ as Saviour and as Lord, then such rites as 
Christ has commanded are valuable as symbols and expres- 
sions of the spiritual intercourse which has taken place be- 
tween the soul and Christ; but there is no saving efficacy 
whatever in any rite itself, The supreme truth is, Chris- 
».tianity is something spiritual. Our effort should be to bring 
mento Christ. Being thus brought, men should be willing to 
submit to what rites Christ has commanded ; not that they are 
to be saved by any such submission, but that they thus signify 
-their glad obedience to the atoning Christ who saves. 

Had no small questioning and dissension with them (v. 2). 
We are not to imagine that these early churches were som- 
nolent and peaceful as lakes are in summer noons, when the 
winds are whist. Rather, they were frequently agitated 
with the discussion of great questions.. They were intensely 
alive, therefore. Do not be troubled when discussions about 
great matters break out among Christians, It is a good sign. 
It shows vigorous and earnest life. An unruffled uniformity 
is the note of death. The real truth is struck out by discus- 
sion. Only, be careful to preserve a beautiful Christian tem- 
per, self-control, brotherliness, in discussion. 

And they caused great joy unto all the brethren (v. 3). 
Here is a very penetrating test of the reality of your religious 
life. What gives you joy? Does the news that multitudes 
are turning to the Lord make you joyful? Do you count this 

* the best news possible? If you do, if such news brings you 
joy, your religious life is healthy. Here is a certain sign of the 
preciousness of Christ to you. He isso precious to you that 
your heart bounds when you learn that others are entering 
in to share in similar treasure. But I think you ought to be 
thoroughly anxious about your own spiritual state if there is 
no special stir of heart in you at the news of multitudes of 
conversions, 

Then it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with the 
whole church (v.22), How delightfully fraternal was primitive 
Christianity! There is not the slightest hint here of any 
lording it over God’s heritage. There is no official assump- 
tion. The whole church has share in it with the official lead- 
ers. The sweetest and most equalizing fraternity to be found 
anywhere in the wide world ought to be found in a Christian 
church, 

‘We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear."' 


Chief men among the brethren. Theirs was manifestly 
the primacy of personal influence. And personal influ- 
ence is founded upon character and brains. You will surely 
come to the influence you ought to come to, being the person 
that you are,—little influence if you are little, large if you are 
true and worthy. Do you want to wield influence? It is‘a 
righteous desire. Only set about it in the right way. This is 
the right way: first and foremost give heed to yourself; be 
you yourself in character, consecration, knowledge what you 
ought to be. You shall then necessarily draw influence after 
yourself, as the moon does the tides. To seek to win in- 
fluence by chicane is mean and despicable. To determine to 
be a person worthy to wield influence is noble. 

The apostles and the elder brethren unto the brethren ... . in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia (v. 23). The emphatic word 
is “‘brethren.’’ Jewish brethren in Jerusalem send greeting 
to their Gentile brethren in distant Syria and Cilicia. I cannot 
do better than to quote here a snatch from ‘‘ The Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism,’’ by Dr, Gerhard Ulhorn (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons), one of the most fascinating and valuable books 
I know : ‘** The life of the Christian church . . . was a life of love. 
Nothing more astonished the heathen, nothing was more incom- 
prehensible to them. ‘ Behold,’ they exclaimed, ‘ how they love 
one another.’ They lived as brothers. . . . Even the stranger 
who came from far, if he but brought a letter of recommen- 
dation from his church, which certified him as a Christian, 
was received and treated as a brother. ‘They love each 
other without knowing each other !’ says a pagan in astonish- 
ment. This was indeed the most direct antithesis to the hea- 
then saying, ‘Man is a wolf to a man’whom he does not 
‘know.’ This fraternal love expanded to a universal love of 
man. ... Love worked in a missionary way. It excluded 
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enemies and persecutors.’’ And such recognition of brother- 
hood, such wide and clasping love, ought to be the most evi- 
dent note and sign of the church to-day. Scrupulously should 
we obey the new commandment,—that ye love one another. 
If there is a grudge in you toward a Christian brother, set 
about healing it at once. Do not let it stay. It is utterly 
unchristian. 


Philadelphia. 
KAY 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Ro an explanation of the difficulties of the situation in 
Jerusalem, look elsewhere in this issue of The Sunday 
School Times, Of course, no such difficulty will ever arise again, 
so we may as well lead the thoughts of the class to more modern 
difficulties in the way of the progress of the kingdom. In these 
we need the guidance of the Holy Spirit, just as much as they 
did in all of their perplexities. For example, we have the great 
evil of denominationalism. Is this right, or according to the 
‘* mind of the Spirit’’? Or is it the result of human fraility, 
and even obstinacy? What is it that keeps believers so Yar 
apart? Is it not the making of minor things of major impor- 
tance? What a blessing would union be to the Church and 
to the world. Time and money, and working force, would be 
saved, and the coming of the kingdom would be accelerated. 

That the spirit of God does not love these separations is 
apparent,—just as soon as ai.yiwidespread revival comes to 
any city. Then the differences between denominations bégin 
to vanish, and they find that they have much more in common 
than they had imagined. It is only when the revival dies out 
that the denominational spirit begins to reappear. What a 
lesson this should teach us ! 

The same principle holds in small things as well as in larger 
ones. Many a church or Sunday-school has found itself in 
serious. trouble, and has been broken up, all because of lack 
of willingness to confer, and make some harmless compromise. 
Men and nations are slowly learning that to arbitrate after 
friendly conference, is better than to fight. It has taken hu- 
man nature thousands of years to learn this, and, except for 
the spirit of Christianity, man would not have learned it yet. 

To-day a teacher has come to me with a sad story of enmity 
in her Sunday-school between two true followers of Christ, 
which bids fair to issue in a widespread quarrel. Can this 
not be avoided? Yes, if only the spirit that the believers in 
Jerusalem had, finds its way into the hearts of these two per- 
sons. It calls only for prayerful conference, and all will be 
settled as it ought to be, and the spirit of enmity will die out. 
But if this be not done, there will be serious trouble in that 
Sunday-school. Since these two believers are to live in heaven 
together forever, had they not better begin at once to learn 
how to live in the same way on this earth? 


New York City. 
ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, =: 
A leafiet en es gy the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leafiet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free — copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the pores i if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.] 

(Acts 1§ : 1-35.) 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Read over Acts 15 : 1-35. ‘Then reread carefully, noting 
(1) that the advocates of circumcision for the Gentiles were 
from Judea, but not sent by the apostles (vs. 1, 24) ; (2) that 
Paul and Barnabas vigorously withstood their teaching (v. 2) ; 
(3) that Jerusalem was recognized, apparently, as the proper 
place for the settlement of the dispute (v. 2); (4) the public 
meeting, open to all, at which each party to the controversy 
made its plea (vs. 4, 5); (5) the smaller meeting of the leaders 
of the church to settle upon a policy (v. 6); (6) the directness 
and generosity of Peter’s speech ; (7) that James seems to be 
quoting from Amos 9: I1, 12, but not according to our usual 
text, which gives an opposite sense ; (8) James acts as the 
recognized head of the church (v. 19) ; (9) the four prohibited 
things seem to have been regarded as essential (v. 28). 

II. Torics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Stifler, 128-146; Rice, 193-204; Lumby, 185-200; Farrar, 
chapter 22 ; Sabatier, 124-130; Vedder, 92-98; Taylor, 165- 
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185 ; Maurice, 232-242 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 7; 
Vaughan, 319-329; Plumptre, 232-250; Lindsay, 60-68, 
Ramsay, 152-175. ' : 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. : 

1. The Judaizers. (1.) Do these men seem to have gone 
to. Antioch, impelled solely by their zeal, or as representing a 
section of the Judean church (not the leaders) ? [Geikie : ]f 4. 
McLaren: 1, § 1.] (2.) What was the point of their criti- 
cism of the church at Antioch? Did they deny that Gentiles 
could.enter the church, or only prescribe the method? Why 
was it ‘* subversive ’’ ? [Riddle: vs. 1, 2, 5, 24. Geikie: JJ 
2,5. McLaren: 1, § 2. Outline Studies: J 1; I, 1.] 

2. Paul’s Third Visit to Jerusalem. (3.) Comparing 
Galatians 2: 1-10 with this account in Acts 15, what com- 
panions of Paul are mentioned? [Outline Studies: last J.] 
(4.) Compare the purpose of the three visits which Paul made 
to Jerusalem. 

3. The Council at Jerusalem. (5§.) Notice the participants 
of various kinds as indicated by the terms apostles, elders, the 
multitude, the church, etc. [Riddle: vs. 22, 23. McLaren’: 
1,94]: (6.) Could this be called a representative and 
authoritative council of the Christian Church? [Riddle: v. 
28. Outline Studies: II, 2.] 

4. The Addresses before the Council. (7.) What reasons 
does Peter advance for denying that circumcision could be 
made a condition of salvation? [Geikie:  6.] (8.) Why did 
Barnabas and Paul tell what wonders God had done instead 
of arguing their case ? [Geikie: J 1. McLaren: 1, 6.] (9.) 
Did James help to silence the Pharisees by quoting Scripture, 
or to soothe them by properly interpreting it? [McLaren : 
2, 9 1.) 

5. The Return Deputation, (10.) What was the spirit 
manifested in this reply? What duties, regarded as of prime 
importance by a Jew, were wholly ignored in the instructions 
to the Gentile churches? (11.) What was the reason that 
these four prohibitions were necessary? [Riddle : vs. 28, 29. 
Tristram : last J. ] 

6. The Result. 
(Geikie : last {. 
{ 1; Ill, 3.] 

III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

Does this lesson indicate that undue stress must not be laid 
on any one form of the divine revelation? The Pharisees 
rested on the Old Testament; Peter claimed that the divine 
approval manifested in Acts superseded it. : 

How sensible the church at Antioch was to send its strong- 
est representatives to Jerusalem to discuss this disturbing 
teaching at its apparent source ! 

We may call the Pharisaic Christians dogmatic and intoler- 
ant, but they never failed to yield to the plain indications of 
the divine will 

In soundness of judgment and earnestness of spirit the 
primitive church at Jerusalem was still a leader. 

New Haven, Conn. 


(12.) Did this action settle the controversy ? 
McLaren: 2, 7{ 2, 3. Outline Studies: 


KY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ECALL the names of places visited by Paul and Barnabas 

in the first missionary journey, Ask for some facts 

relative to events on their way, and somé of the results, Ia 

what place did the Gentiles ask to have the gospel preached 

to them? The enemies who opposed them, were they Gen- 

tiles or Jews? To what city did Paul and Barnabas return 
after their missionary journey ? 

Disputes.—Many Gentiles in different places believed in 
the gospel they heard, but many Jews disputed their right to 
be owned as fellow-Christians with them. The Jews thought 
themselves God’s only chosen people. They obeyed the laws 
of Moses in all the forms and ceremonies of the Jewish church, 
They said to the Geritiles, ‘‘ Unless you do all these things, 
you cannot be saved.’’ Some Jéws from Jerusalem went to 
Antioch to see for themselves, and they disputed with Paul and 
Barnabas and other Christians. At last, to settle the matter, 
they all decided to send to the church in Jerusalem, and state 
the situation to them. 

A Conference.—What is a conference? It is a meeting 
where persons may discuss or censult together in regard to 
certain matters of importance, and determine what is best. 
Then the church in Antioch in Syria sent a committee to the 
church in Jerusalem to consult with the apostles and elders 
there. Paul and Barnabas, with Titus, a Greek Gentile, and 
some others, were the committee appointed. They had about 
three hundred miles to go, south from Antioch (see map), pass- 
ing through the country not far from the coast of the great sea, 
and through Samaria. Which of the apostles preached in 
Samaria some time before? The committee traveled, telling, 
as they went, the good news that many Gentiles had turned to 
the worship of God. 

At Jerusalem.—Did you ever go to a meeting where re- 
turned missionaries described their work in foreign lands? 
Did they receive a welcome from the home charch who sent 
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them to teach and spread the gospel? Those first mission- 
aries were gladly received by the brethren in the church of 
Jerusalem, when Paul and Barnabas told of their work among 
the Gentiles. There were some among the Jews who were 
Pharisees, and had been brought up to care greatly for out- 
ward forms, and who insisted upon washings and fasts and 
feasts. When these became Christians, they held that the 
Gentiles must obey many of these customs, cr they could not 
be received inte their church. All the apostles and elders and 
the church in Jerusalem were called to the conference. Peter 
told of his work among the Gentiles. When Peter was in 
Joppa, what vision did he see when he was on the house-top ? 
What lesson did it teach him about the-Gentiles? Who sent 
for him to come and preach in his house? Did Peter preach 
about forms and ceremonies? It was the pure gospel of Christ. 
Cornelius and his friends gladly accepted that ‘* whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins.’’ Peter could 
tell at the conference that the Holy Spirit had been given to 
the Gentiles, and that it would be wrong to require them to 
obey such laws as would seem like putting a yoke on their 
necks. Perhaps Peter remembered how he heard Jesus him- 
self, one day, tell the Pharisees that their forms and rules were 
grievous burdens. 

Paul and Barnabas.—The company listened while Paul 
and Barnabas told how the Lord had helped them, inspiring 
them to speak, blessing their words, saving their lives in 
danger, keeping Pau! from death by stoning, and the signs 
and wonders the Lord had given them power to perform. 
Can you name any such deliverances or wonders ? 

James's Counsel.—James was the head of the church in 
Jerusalem. Could that mean James the brother of John? 
Why not? This was the one often called ‘‘ James the Just,’’ 
who wrote one of the Epistles we are soon to study. He 
quoted the Scripture, which he knew so well, to prove that it 
was the plan and promise of God to bring from the Gentiles 
**a people to his name.’’ James proposed that they should 
write a letter to the Gentile churches, bearing kind greeting 
and words of Christian fellowship, and send it by Paul and 
Barnabas and chosen men. 

The Letter.—It was a loving letter of sympathy and wise 
words. Sorrow was expressed that they had been annoyed 
by those who did not agree with them, and said what was not 
really true. There were counsels in the letter; in the new 
Christian life those who had never been taught as Christians 
would find many things to avoid. Idols were found every- 
where, and the people offered sacrifices to them, using part of the 
slain animal as an offering, and the rest was sold in the markets 
as food. The letter bade them keep from all things connected 
with:such worship, and not to partake of such meat, as if they 
feasted on it. Then they were encouraged to remember the 
poor, as they had done when they sent help to the famine 
sufferers—where ? ° 

The Letter Sent.—Two men were selected to go back with 
Paul and Barnabas to deliver the letter. The chosen men 
were Judas and Silas, of whom we shall hear again, and they 
were to speak to the Christians in the churches, repeating 
what the brethren had written. That was long before the day 
of post-offices and letter-carriers, but a long, dangerous, toil- 
seme journey for the bearers of the Jerusalem letter. We may 
be glad as those who received that letter to know that all who 
believe in Christ shall be saved. We can prove, too, in our 
own lives, the same gentle, loving spirit of the letter and its 
counsel, if we but remember thai “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.”’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
SASSY 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By julia E. Peck 


E MUST postpone our study of this subject of * dispu- 

tation ’’ and” *‘ dissension,’’ given in our text for the 

day, until our children have outgrown the nursery ; but’ it is 

none too soon to begin to teach of salvation by the grace of 
God, building our lesson on the Golden Text. 

In connection with this text, we can make a good deal of 
the fourth verse of our lesson, topically dividing it in this 
way : 

1. ‘* When they were come to Jerusalem.’’ With this we 
bridge the gap between lessons by using the sand-map to 
show the return journey of Panl and Barnabas (after the 
Stoning) through all the towns they had visited, showing 
where they crossed the river, and embarked for the Syrian 
coast. 

To be sure, we have not much to record, but an account 
of people who are moving about (their movements illustrated 
on the map) and accomplishing something, holds the attention 
better than would an account of their thoughts or feelings. 
Therefore, when we get the apostles to Antioch, where they 
“‘ abode a long time with the disciples,’’ as we explain, they 
were called to the ‘‘ church home ’’ on business. 

2. “And when they were come,.. . they declared all 
things that God had done with them.”’ 

“ All things that God had done with them”’ is a review 
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topic for the class. We let the children recall the ‘‘ miracles 
and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them,’’ 
which Paul and Barnabas would have to relate to the “ home 
people ’’ at Jerusalem. ; 

This will be a review of the last three lessons. The teacher 
may need a few leading words to get the children started in 
this review. We mention several names which we found at 
the time held attention best (names of people rather than 
names of places). 

Before finally deciding exactly what turn to give the lesson 
from this point, let us look. ahead a little in order to get our 
bearings. 

We note that we are to have lesson topics for the next 
month based on the subjects of faith and good works, or, as 
the children would put it, on ‘‘ good behavior,’’ and that 
these lessons are not directly connected with those upon Paul’s 
missionary journeys. Then comes the quarterly review, in 
which we must get in all our historical matter, together with 
our last four topics relating to character building, so that it will 
be six weeks before we can again take up our study of Paul’s 
mission work. 

A lesson story for the primary class, which must wait six 
weeks to be continued (other topics being taken up mean- 
while), requires special planning and review; so that this 
to-day, which is partly review, is a good place to conclude the 
first missionary journey, leaving Paul and Barnabas among the 
‘* church workers ’’ in Jerusalem, ‘‘ declaring what miracles 
God had wrought,’’ etc. 

We want especially to use our Golden Text, and we also 
want to ‘awaken sufficient interest in Paul’s mission work 
to hold over for the next six wecks at least. 
manage it ? 

To the children there is no such thing as ancient history, for, 
to them, the relations in time are ‘‘ long ago ’’ and ‘‘ now.”’ 
In any lesson upon mission work we want the ‘‘ now ’’ em- 
phasized to make it alive. Another thing :.we do not wish the 
‘miracles wrought among the Gentiles ’’ classified in little 
minds with their ‘‘ Jack-and-the-Bean-stalk ’’ story. 

Some of our primary teachers, anxious to interest the pri- 
mary class in mission work, are organizing mission bands, in 
which the children are instructed on what is actually going on 
in the mission field to-day, and are welcoming these lessons in 
Acts as teaching of the beginning of the work. 

‘* Paul and his friends began the work,’’ we say, and ‘‘ we 
are going on with it.’’ 

On an occasion of this kind, when there is very little in our 
lesson text which can be taught to the primary class, we turn 
for help (when the subject is upon missions) to the back 
numbers of a missionary magazine for children called ‘‘ Over 
Sea and Land.’’ (Price, 50 cents per year. Address sub- 
scriptions to Miss S. F. Lincoln, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) 

In the October number for 1896 are several chapters about 
mission schools in Persia, which have already been used with 
great success in a large primary department; so that the chil- 
dren are on the alert now at the mere mention of the word 
‘* missionary.’’ Another help, also, in instructing the children 
that teaching the heathen is not a'thing of the dead past, is 
to have a returned missionary speak to them of his work among 
children. 

After selecting carefully some account of mission work in 
progress now, choosing one which will make the work of Paui 
and Barnabas seem alive and continuous, we may use our 
Golden Text for application, and to pave the way for our next 
lesson on faith and works. 

The point for emphasis, in our Golden Text is ‘saved.’ 
The heathen were saved (and are saved) from what? To what? 
Saved through whom? It is not enough to teach of souls 
saved through Christ for ‘‘ heaven ;”’ we should dwefl upon 
the thought of souls saved, set apart, chosen to serve him here 
daily,—saved froin sin, to the high honor of working for our 
Master. 


How can we 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was the origin of the first missionary 

journey? What cities were visited in turn? What 

were the chief troubles that came to the apostles on this jour- 
ney ? the chief joys and triumphs? 

2. THe Return (Acts 14: 23-28).—How did Paul and 
Barnabas strengthen the church in Pisidia? To what division 
of Asia Minor did they go next? What did they do there? 
To what city did they return ‘at the end of this remarkable 
journey? What report did they make? 

3. A Ditrricutt QuEsTION (v. 1).—Why does Luke say 
**down’’? Who, probably were these Jews? (Gal. 2: 4, 12.) 
What reasons had the Jews for thinking that al] men must 
become Jews to be saved? (Matt. 15: 24; Isa. 60: £-3, 12.) 


What motives less worthy may have led them to make this 


demand ? 
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4. A Wise Empassy (vs. 2, 3).—Why was it wise to dis- 
cuss the matter so earnestly? Why was the question referred 
to Jerusalem? Why is their choice of messengers to be com- 
mended? Who was one of those that accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas? (Gal. 2: 1.) How did the company excite 
joy along their journey ? 

5. AN EARNEsT Discussion (vs. 4-21).—What are some 
of the good tidings the apostles could bring to the church at 
Jerusalem? What did Peter contribute to the discussion of 
the problem of the Gentiles? How did Barnabas and Paul 
win the attention of the conference? Who was the leader of 
the church in Jerusalem? What was_his opinion ? 

6. A Just Dectston (vs. 22-29).—Why was the decision 
written down ? Why were Judas and Silas sent back with 
Paul? What do you know of the later life of Silas? (Acts 
15: 34, 40; 16:25, etc.) Why was it necessary to forbid the 
eating of meat offered to idols? to forbid ‘* blood and things 
strangled *’? (Lev. 3: 17; 17: 10-14.) To forbid licentious- 
ness? What additional request was made? (Gal. 2: ro.) 
What is the proper course to take whenever two Christians 
differ, or two bodies of Christians ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What new class of Christians was admitted to the church 
at Antioch? 2. Who insisted that these Gentile Christians 
should fulfil all the rites laid down by Moses? 3. Who were 
sent to Jerusalem to ask advice upon this question? 4. Whom 
did they consult? 5. How many requirements only did the 
Jerusalem church lay down? 6. What, then, is the best 
thing to de whenever disputes arise among Christians ? 


oe 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[THese questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. In what way did the Gentile Christians settle their dis- 
sension? 2, What caused great joy tothe brethren in Phenice’ 
and Samaria? 3. By whom were Paul and Barnabas received 
at Jerusalem? 4. How, and by whom, was the message 
carried from Jerusalem to Antioch? 5. What were the mes- 
sengers sent to Antioch said to have done for Christ? 


Boston, Mass. 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE conference at Jerusalem brings into view some of the 
sociological notes of the Apostolic Church. It is a body 
whose different members have a conscious interest in each 
other. Even the trouble made by the Judaizers, who came 
down to Antioch, like much heresy-hunting of later days, had 
a good side to it. It showed that they really cared about 
what was going on in the church in Antioch, that they felt 
themselves brought into communion and brotherhood with 
all who were admitted to its membership, and should take 
some trouble to keep that church right in practice. The apos- 
tles and brethren of the church in Jerusalem took the same 
view. Trey received the deputation from Antioch, and de- 
bated the matter in order to secure the decision which would 
promete the well-being of the whole church. 

Another note is the recognition of free discussion as the best 
means of coming to the\truth. There were indeed apostles 
and elders, who held places of official rank and authority in 
the church in Jerusaiem. But even their action was taken in 
the presence of the multitude of believers, and after hearing 
all that the Judaizers had to say for their contention that a 
man must become a Jew if he was to be a Christian. 
were wrong, and Paul was right ; but they were heard equally 
with the apostle. And in the decision there is no anathema 
of these errorists. They are neither cursed nor cast out of the 
church, although the apostles and elders spoke sharply of them 
in the letter to the Gentile churches. This new society thus 
showed a practical faith in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
working to the best ends through free and open speech on 
disputed questions. They describe the decision reashed. by 
frank discussion as that of the Holy Spirit (v. 28), af though 
he had employed the collision of minds to set the truth in 
full light. 

The elders here mentioned for the first time are an illus- 
tration of the influence of the Jewish synagogue upon Chris- 
tian practice. The Jewish elders were the responsible men 
of each of the little communities in the Dispersion, which 
were living their own life according to their own law, with 
the contemptuous toleration of Rome. Out of the number of 
the elders were chosen the “ruler of the synagogue ’’ and 
other officials. In the same way the responsible heads of the 
Jewish-Christian communities would seem to have occupied 
the same place, without, at first, any distinct act of election 
from below or appointment from above. But in the chapter 
before this we read of Paul and Barnabas appointing elders 
for the Galatian churches made up of Gentiles. 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


¢* DROUGHT on tHetr Way sy THE CuuRcH.”’—That 

is, escorted, It is in the East, in the present day, 
a universal custom to accompany a parting guest of distinction, 
not only to the door of the house, but for some distance, at 
least an hour’s journey, on the road. Thus, on a subse- 
quent occasion, it is mentioned that the brethren escorted 
Paul and his companions to the ship. Whether in northern 
Africa or in western Asia, I have always found this mark of 
courtesy shown where I have been entertained, if but for a 
Single night. The host and the principal men of the place 
or tribe ride out for some distance where there is a parting 
guest, while the servants run on foot alongside of the horses 
until, breathless, they salaam, and return, 

** THEY PASSED THROUGH PHENICE AND SAMARIA,’’—This 
shows that they traveled, not by the inland road, by Hamath 
and Damascus, but purposely retraced their steps by the coast 
route, along which they had traveled, in order that they might 
revisit the disciples whom they had left. This was the great 
Roman road which followed the coast-line as far as Tyre and 
Acre, passing through the seven cities of Phenicia, and which, 
though broken and neglected, is still used. Near Tripolis 
and Marothus, I have seen several Roman milestones, still zn 
situ, and have used the very bridges over which Paul and 
his companions passed. We find the stations and the rate of 
traveling on this road given us by Benjamin of Tudela, who 
made the journey seven hundred and fifty years ago. He 
took two days from Antioch to Latikia, another day to Gebal, 
two days more to Beirut, one to Sidon, another to Tyre, and 
another to Acre, or Ptolemais, whence the road went inland 
to Samaria, where Philip the deacon had already founded a 
church. 

** THAT YE ABSTAIN ... FROM BLOOD, AND FROM THINGS 
STRANGLED.’’—No ceremonial observance was more rigidly 
Gpheld by the Jews than that of letting the blood of any ani- 
mal intended for food. It ranked as a part of the law, and 
does so still, not only with them, but with the Muhammadans 
and Oriental Christians alike. The prohibition of things 
strangled was because they were killed without blood-shedding. 
On the contrary, amongst the heathen, the eating of the blood 
Was a ceremonial observance. Following the Jewish law, the 
Moslems are most scrupulous on this point, not even the eat- 
ing of swine’s flesh is a greater pollution in their eyes. 
Whenever an animal or bird has been shot, the hunter in- 
variably rushes upon it, and cuts its throat with a knife, and, 
unless the blood flows, will never eat it. It is impossible for 
the naturalist to procure for preservation a bird, in any Eastern 
bazar, which has not been thus damaged; and whenever I 
have been collecting specimens, it has been scarcely possible 
for me to secure my game before my servants had slashed his 
throat. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


**BEING BROUGHT ON THEIR WAY BY THE CHURCH.’’— 
The custom of accompanying friends along the way for some 
distance, on leaving a place for any time, is very common in 
the East. I have seen many illustrations of this. When we 
were leaving Tiberias, after more than five years of missionary 
work there, quite a large company who professed to have 
benefited by our labors came with us along the lake shore, 
with every sign of grief, and parted ‘invoking all blessings 
upon us. 

“THEY PASSED THROUGH PHCENICIA AND SAMARIA,’’— 
Travelers to-day would naturally go to Alexandretta from 
Antioch, and thence by one of the numerous coasting steamers 
to Jaffa, and take train to Jerusalem. This has been made 
possible by the marvelous development of trade and passenger 
traffic during the latter half of the nineteenth century. In the 
earlier years of the century the route followed by the deputa- 
tion would have been dangerous, and the cities passed had 
fallen very low. In their day Beyrout was a flourishing town, 
greatly embellished by Herod Agrippa. Sidon was still a 
populous and prosperous city. Tyre was then, and for long 
after, an important seaport, and was perhaps the most strongly 
fortified city on the sea-coast. Southward, by the road, wind- 
ing along the face of the precipitous cliffs overhanging the sea, 
the highway followed by many a mighty army, they issued on 
the plain of Acre. Rounding the promontory of Carmel, they 
would proceed to Cesarea, and thence by way of Sebaste, 
Herod’s proud capital on the hill of Shomron, to Jerusalem. 

“From BLOOD, AND FROM THINGS STRANGLED,’’—The 
probibition in the Koran runs as follows: ‘ Verily he hath 
forbidden you to eat that which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swinz’s flesh.’’ Yet eating, if forced by necessity, is no 
crime, ‘‘ for God is gracious and merciful.’’ Some hold that 
the blood should be avoided because it carries so readily 
germs of disease. The rabbis teach men should not eat of 
animals’ blood, “‘ for the blood is the soul,’’ and by so eating 
the unreasoning soul of the animal becomes mingled with the 
reasonable soul of the man. The Greek Christians also re- 
quire abstinence from blood; and all are extremely careful, 
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even when shooting small game, to see that every creature is 
thoroughly bled immediately on being shot. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE CHURCH'S PLATFORM. 


OBEY AWS. 

W PRIZE OU R IBERTIES. 
RESPECT EADERS. 
WATCH IVES. 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE. 








ONE IN CHRIST. 


GRACE pas, JEWS. 


GENTILES. 
UNITES voy AND ME. 
(Golden Text.) 











Trenton, N. /. 
SASS? 5 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘*O what shall I do to be saved?"’ 

** Only Jesus, blessed Jesus."’ 

**Oh, why should we wrestle with fears?"’ 
‘* Blest be the tie that binds.’ 

‘* How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight." 
**Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 


XS 


Lesson Summary 


HETHER the way to Christianity was necessarily by 
Judaism, or whether for Gentiles there was a direct 

path, soon became a pressing question in the early church, It 
begat ‘‘ no small dissension and questioning’’ in the church 
at Antioch. To settle the question, it is agreed that messen- 
gers go to Jerusalem and submit the point to the apostles and 
elders there. On their way these brethren tell what God is 
doing for the Gentiles, so spreading joy as they journey. 
They reach Jerusalem and are kindly received. They tell 
their story and arouse the Pharisaic party. 
venes. 


The council con- 
Peter, Barnabas, Paul, and James lead the discussion. 
Finally they formulate their conclusion, repudiating the Juda- 
izing teachers, imposing no burdens, commending abstinence 
from evident improprieties, closing their message with kindly 
greetings, and sending two of their own number as messengers 
of peace to Antioch, 
——— 
Added Points 

Conciliation has its uses, but there are times when resistance 
and dissension become a duty. 

No rigidness of resistance should preclude the seeking of 
cour.sel, ‘‘ Everybody knows more than anybody.”’ 

Muca of sunshine is missed because men fail to tell of 
God’s deeds of love. . 

Though opponents multiply, and bitterness becomes more 
bitter, still one should steadily seek the light, 
Lay no greater burden upon humanity. 

another’s burdens ”’ is the law of Christ. 


‘* Bear ye one 





The Story of a Piece of Coal. 


By Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 168. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cents.) 

The Story of American Coals. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


By William Jasper Nicolls, 
(8vo, pp. 405. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.50.) 

In eight chapters, in The Story of a Piece of Coal, Mr. 
Martin has taken up the subject of coal, carrying it along 
from its origin and geographical extent through its uses 
to its by-products. The little book is one of a ‘library 
of useful stories,’’ each volume treating upon some sci- 


entific subject, and intended to be a complete, although ~ 


brief, presentation of the subject under consideration. 
In the first three chapters, coal and the carbon of which 
it is composed are specifically presented. The generally 
accepted theory of the origin of carbon from vegetable 
matter has been made the foundation upon which the 
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geological portion of these chapters has been built. Con- 
fession is more than once made of the difficulty of find- 
ing this vegetable matter to account for the presence of 
certain forms of carbon in some geological formations. 
This is, however, not the fault of Mr. Martin, but shows 
rather that the theory is not all-comprehensive. The 
author has made a very interesting and easily readable 
book, and his descriptions of the coal-mine and its dan- 
gers, the early history of the use of coal, and its lam- 
entable abuse and waste, are vividly presented. A fitting 
ending is a sort of genealogical chart, with coal as the 
original ancestor, and the products from it as the de. 
scendants. Although too small for a work of reference, 
the book has quite a full index. As set forth in the 
preface of William Jasper Nicolls’s The Story of Ameri- 
can Coals, ‘primarily this work is designed for those 
who wish to-be informed on the subject of coal, without 
referring to other publications,’’ and ‘‘ the ‘story’ has 
been written for those interested in American coal’’— 
for ‘‘the American people.’ While the author adds a 
very full index, in order to make his book one of ‘ref- 
erence,’’ its character is not such as to render it a book 
of this kind. The book is divided into four parts, each 
one devoted to a different subject. First comes the ori- 
gin of coal, there being mentioned the theories, the 
geology, somewhat of the history, the geography, and 
the different kinds of coal. The second part relates to 
the development of coal. In this the prospecting and 
mining of coal, and its preparation and shipment, are 
described. In the third part, transportation by_water 
and by rail, together with the methods of storing coal at 
points of distribution, are set forth, The consumption 
of coal, the manner of preparing it for market, and the 
uses to which it is put, occupy the author's attention in 
the fourth part. By-products occupy two chapters, and 
in the concluding chapter the wonderful growth in the 
production of coal in the last fifty years is graphically 
described. This book is exceedingly entertaining, col- 
lecting, as was intended, many facts, mainly historical, 
in one volume. It is solely a ‘‘popular'’ book, and in 
no sense scientific. The quotations, as- promised in the 
preface, are voluminous, and from many kinds of 
sources. The general reader should. enjoy it. 
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Men who Win; Or, Making Things Happen. 
Thayer. (12mo, pp. v, 477. New Yor 
Sons. $1.50.) 


Women who Win; Or, Making swam Happen. 
Thayer. (12mo, pp. vii, 420. e 
& Sons. §1.50.) 

Famous Givers and their Gifts. 
(r2mo, pp. x, 382. New York: 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Thayer is a veteran writer of biographies intended 
to arouse the energies and stir the ambition of boys 
and girls. His Men who Win-contains sketches of 
seventeen men of this century who have achieved suc- 
cess in various walks of life. The list includes Spur- 
geon, Dr. Thomas Arnold, Livingstone, Whittier, and 
Agassiz. The author has sketched some of these char- 
acters in his earlier publications, but their story is retold 
for the good of a new generation. Most of the stories 
in Women who Win are fresher, and are worth the tell- 
ing. The names of Florence Nightingale and Clara 
Barton, Dorothea Dix and Frances E. Willard, and 
others of the fifteen here grouped, are familiar ones, and 
their picturesque careers are here sketched so as to 
justify their fame. Mrs. Bolton adds another to the 
long list of her readable and instructive compilations. 
In Famous Givers and their Gifts she has brought together 
some. thirty examples of that type of philanthropist 
which, though not unknown in Europe, is regarded by 
foreigners as almost distinctively American, —the busi- 
ness man who accumulates a fortune and then devotes 
the bulk of his wealth to the endowment of an educa- 
tional or charitable institution. At one time such dis- 
posal of fortune was done chiefly by will) but recently 
princely benefactors have sought at least to lay the 
foundation of their memorials in their lifetime. Stephen 
Girard illustrates the former practice ; John D. Rocke- 
feller, the latter method. Among Mrs. Bolton's famous 
givers there are some foreigners, and honorable women 
not a few. 


By William M. 
: Thomas Nelson & 


By William M. 
w York: Thomas Nelson 


- Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
omas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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ish Ideals and Other E. B hh Jacobs. (8vo, pp. 
Jee en Neekin a) 
Among the living Jewish writers who have obtained a 
wide hearing by their intellectual ability and attractive 
style, Mr. Jacobs has won an honorable place by his 
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literary, historical, and philosophical ques- 
tions. The present volume is composed 
chiefly of articles which have already ap- 
peared in Jewish periodicals. The most 
‘remarkable essay is that on ‘The God 
of Israel,’’ in which the author’s extreme 
rationalism carries him even beyond the 
views of Kuenen. The critical essays 
treat of George Eliot and Browning in 
relation te modern Judaism. There is a 
good biographical sketch of Jehuda Halevi, 
the greatest poet in modern Hebrew, and 
an interesting account of the Jewish dif- 


fusion of folk-tales. 
a. 




































Geneval Gordon, the Christian Soldier and Hero. 
By G. Barnett Smith. (12mo, iltustrated, 
pp. 160. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents.) 


General Gordon. was the Chevalier 
Bayard of the close of this century, —the 
knight without fear and without reproach. 
Thoroughly Christian in belief and prac- 
tice, he was able to cow wild savages and 
half-civilized tribes into obedience, and, 
again, to inspire them with entire confi- 
dence in his love of justice and truth. 
Though he is to-day one of the giwries of 
England, his biographers give the im- 
pression that the government of that na- 
tion distrusted his high ideals, rejected 
his wise counsel, and finally abandoned 
him to fanatical enemies. Mr. Smith 
gives a readable sketch of his career, 
compiled from larger biographies. 
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Piaygrenes of Science: A Series of Novel and 
teresting Scientific Experiments. By J ohr- 
ston Stephen. (16mo, paper, pp- 
vi, 1066. New York: Truslove & Comba 

25 cents.) 

A new booklet of experiments based on 
scientific principles always has a claim on 
the young folks. Mr. Stephen has here 
collected about seventy-five different ways 
of demonstrating, without expensive ap- 
paratus, atmospheric pressure, conduc- 
tivity, laws of light, heat, electricity, etc. 
The outline cuts make the brief explana- 
tions more intelligible, and the author’s 
rule-of giving the reasons why such things 
can be, carries imstruction into entertaim-. 
ment. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The revision of the In- 

pact tang rae dex of Prohibited Books 
has been officially pub- 

lished by the Vatican authorities. This 
revision is the result of the work of a 
‘ committee appointed years ago. It is 
issued with an introduction in which an 
account is given of the history of the 
Index and of the present revision. There 
are all together forty-nine rules. Among 
those referring to the use of the Scriptures, 
it is interesting to note the following : 
Rule 5.—Editions of the Bible in the 
original tongues, and im old Catholic 
transiations, including those of the Ori- 
ental church that have been issued by 
non-Catholics, nc matter how faithful and 
complete these may appear to be, are 
permitted to be used only by those engaged 





or have been issued under supervision of 
the bishops, with annotations from the 
writings of the Church Fathers or learned 
Catholic writers. Rule 8.—Further are 
forbidden all translations of the Scriptures 
in any living languages, especially those 
of the Bible societies, which have been 
forbidden more than once by the Popes ; 
for these editions are prepared without 
any regard to ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever. These translations, however, are 
permitted those who are engaged in theo- 
logical and Bible studies. 
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contracted for, subject to earlier contracts mith 
other advertisers, er wrath ad such fF aee de not 
conflict with the the general 
pra, 4 of the advertising page 

vanteed to any Etat of lex 
prveng three inches space. Am advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position om the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For trstde- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
20 per cent im addition to the regular 
vate be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to appreval as to character, wording, and 
yar lay. Advertistrs are free to examine the 
scription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
sevipdion, see fourteenth page. 


For seasickness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. }. Fourness-Brice, of S. S. Teu- 
tonic, says : “* I have prescribed it in my prac- 
tice among the passengers travelling to and 
from Europe, in this steamer, and the result 
has satisfied me that, if taken in time, it will, 
im # great many cases, prevent seasickness.”’ 


The New Pansy Book 


“ Overruled ”’ 


cloth, illustrated. $2.50) 

Will be ready for delivery May 15 
We are the exclusive publishers of all the 
** Pansy Booxs.”’ Complete catalog mailed 
free to any address. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
92 Pearl Street, Boston 


Nelson’s New Serics of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible writ- 
tem by leading im and Great Britain. 


~ More than 350 Iftustrations 


y the text, and all of them are of value to the 
coments « of the Bible. They are not Pond.” so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THIS IS 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST."’— Zhe Independent. 
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fast. 
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For sale by all booksellers. 
new illustrated descriféive 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 B. 17th St., N. ¥. 
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New set of 73 lantern slides, 
—"*The Cross 
Crescent,'’— to or hire 
lecture complete. 
Wfiaems, Brown, & Earie, 
Spemmeeiees ond Cite of over 
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Turkey somes" *" 
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= - = Singer Sewing Machines cannet 
‘ 2 . [1| be obtained through department 
= tl stores or merchandise dealers; BS 

they are delivered directly from 
maker to user only through our 
awn employes. They are offered 
to the publie on their intrinsic 
merits as tha best device obtain- 

i able for family sewing. 


CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 





a 
a) CERTAINLY. 
i door, 


CHAIN-STITCH, 


ANY STYLE 
if WORK. 


S28 eee 
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FSVeSEsse' 


De'iver it at your 
in ur Own wagon, upon 
T @pplication to any of our offices, 
i} tocated in every city in the world. 

EITHER LOCKSTITCH OR 


OF CABINET 


Sold for Cash or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged. 











- “THE BEST COLLSCTION.” 


Cariatas for the 
Sunday-School 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mupcs, D.D., and Rev. 
fFEERBERT B. TURNER. 293 hymns, with 
tunes; in durable cloth binding. Price, 
$35 per hundred. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Frem Rev. ya Morris Fer , Sec’'y New Jerse 
|). - depepepeaiaataey 

cloth-bound book of 

moderate size and price, edited with rare wisdom and 
taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong harmo- 
nies and singable melodies, geta ‘sample copy of Carn 

MINA FOR THE ae a Scrroor..” 


From Rev. W,. Sleeper, Second Con tional 
Church, Belo” Wis. - hci 


“I do not hesitate to pronounce it the Bes? collection 
of Sunday-school songs | have ever seen. 


A sample copy seni postpaid om receipt of 
35 cents, Correspondence invited. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
196 Fitth Avenge, New York 


God’s Garden 
The Arch of Promise 
Over the Fields 
The Old Guide-Book 
A Feast of Flowers 


Five Children’s Day Services, each one 
agem. Music, recitations, etc. Price: 5 
cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, mailed. 
we 7 Spd three sent for ro cents. 


CHILDRENS DAY SERVICES 


VOICES OF THE WOODS 


“If you want a well-printed, 


















5 cents each, postpaid ; $4 00 
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supply bo 


r 3 at a 
ge. new SUN- 
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pack, discounts to Sun 
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Bberal discownt, — 
yng oy ~ catiyr 
ro cents & 
school cuncheiee. Clot 
cents, 
for 


Goodenough & Weglom Co., New York 


DO NOT SELECT 


A Children’s Day Service 


Uutil you have cxamined 
“THE MISSION OF THE FLOWERS” 
a eee j. CROSBY 











in the study or theology and of the Scrip- 
tures, under the condition that neither in 


attack the dogmas of the Catholic faith. | 
Rule 6.—Jp the same sense and under | 
the same conditions other translations of 
the R:tve by non-Catholics, be they done 

; into catin or other modern tongues, are 
permitted. Rule 7.—All translations of 
the Brbie intc the vernacular, including 
these that have ocen published by Catho- 
lics, are absoiutesy prohibited, unless they | 


have been approved by the apostolic sees, 














the introductions nor im the notes they | 
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experts. 
literature on water gardening. Also. 
“ Grasses 


and Clovers; 
HENRY A. DREGR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly | 


for Primary Teachers, on = lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 


51 £125. 00 PROFIT! Mo orders 3 


Gate peak Jan fit e of the year 
Outfit, 30 cents jas. “Publisher, Boston. 
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Summer Greeting « Children’s Day. Each 
The Children’s Jubliee + Rae ~ BR, 


son ‘a 
etc. Send 10 cents for samples. 


: dress, ghar. cents ; 





100, leg ts rag ae 
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each, mail, pest- 
pent! per Err 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
} Chicago House, Lakeside Building 76 E. othSt., N.Y. 


re 


Fer Children’s 
MUSIC, BIRDS, AND PLOWERS, No. 2 

A new program for 1897. 
presser. BIRDS, axwp FLOWERS, No. x 
Issued last year, was immensely popular 


sh views : = 
5§ cts, 55 cts. per 4x9 .eo per hun 
Peeks Gasriet,. 57 Washington Chicago, Il 
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his work, appropriate to current International Les- 
colors 





sons. Printed im . Prepared by Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller. $4 per 2, .—— Sample, 3 cts. For 
by all dealers. . R. Fexwer, 1025 Arch St., Philada. 


KIave Li L'sH 


Post paid, 35 “Th 
singh ie cop 
ever Teena | 


erisburg, Pa. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut 





CASH CAPITAL,.................. 
Reserve for Reinsurance and poe ok 
aoe itt ei ican -- 8, 960,096. 
Surplus ever ali Linbifities,............465,934-40 
TOTAL. ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 


THOS, H. Os SCORERS » President. 
CHAS. PEROT, " Vice-President 
kien ARD MARIS, Sec. and Treat 
wh F. Whee Asst. See 
WM. B KELLY; Gend. Agi. 
DIRECTORS: 





A new service by W. L. Masow. Bright new music | 





Thos. H. Montgomery, P. Perot, 
Israe? Morris, hus os. ‘ 
Pemberton S. Hute himson, Ss 
Alexander Biddle, Edward PF. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard 
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| + “Do not Stammer’”’ 


You can be cured at the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, which can refer to John D. Wattles & 


Co., 
publishers A. The er am bool Times. 


Write for Garden 
Street, Phila., Base ka. S. 'g hee. a, Principal 
and Founder. 
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Something new whieh means mc moons mony RAs 
BORTRARD BY BY MACHINE et Y 


Ee Se ta Sota 
CHILDREN’S DAY Sh933.. 


We have a fime assortment of Children’s Day Con- 
cert Exercises, and fer re cents will mail samples of 
fine ones, including eur sew exercise “‘ VOICES,” 
is particularly good. 
WwW. A. WILDE & CO., Beston, Mass, — 
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Twe beautiful services of songs, choruses, recitations 
Linco Hall Mack. Sen 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 8, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 





One Copy,one year. 6 ww ieee ets $x.50 
One ate ive a beer full payment in advance . 5. 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theo'»;ical Stu- 


Gents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 

vidual addresses, go 20 each. 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to owe 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. ° 
sere tor 8 club may be ordered sent partly to 
vidual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in ope 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
poqers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
ie their mail matter from one pos®office, and 
in the same school get theirs from another, the 
Sener will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
ubs at fifty cents per SoPy, to the extent that large 
be divided into 


may smaller packages of five 

or copies each, if desired. 
Pree Copies. One free co y, additional, will be 
pi for in a club of either 
ter. The free copies for pack clubs cannot 
sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





well 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

wesemtgpons to expire at the same time with 

the club as origina ly ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
te share yearly club rate. ; 

t are open du only a portion of the 

med wy Remco at club rates for such a length of 

ms ast 


popers may be regut . 
ge Aderene. y veeeprys Lape the 
paper is " tely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at ony Ume with- 


out . Members of package clubs donot have 
this priv , but can have a copy transferred from a 
kage separate address at the rate of one cent 


toa 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
it has over six months to run. When it has but 
ee months or less to = the cost to change is twenty- 
cents to the eud of the subscription. If a pac 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
tow I} mail an extra copy, as long as 


weeks only, we 

desired, at the rate of three comts per week. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

chanced should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whi All addresses should include 
bem unty and state. 
son 


ch it has been sent. 
co! 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
tint be aynoctibee popes the place of the ome formed 
poet will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

time paid for, unless by special request. The pa 


fora mee wit invariably be discontinued at the cules 
of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 


early. 
MEpough copies of any one isswe of the paper to enable 
t 


teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 


upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
Ss an 





for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 

be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
subscribers. 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Scoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or pakyeasty, subscriptions at the above rates, the 


to be ma. 


led direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 

























tressing ef- ‘/ /}}\ 
fects of the heat. ‘' ‘ 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


cools the blood, 
tones the stom- 
ach, invigorates 
\\ the body, fully 
\ satisfies the thirst. 
A delicious spark- 
ling, temperance 
drink of the high- 
est medicirial value. 


Made only by 
The Charies B. Hires Co., Phila. 
A package makes 5 gallons. 
Sold every where. 
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be sure of what you’ 


proved, 


There are plenty of 
they're not 
% economical. 
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) ‘Millions nose Pearline 





“Out of the frying-pan 


into the fire.” Take care that you don't go that way, 


your washing easier. Better 
redoing. Get Pearline, the 


original washing-compound, the best-known, the fully- 


imitations ofit. But even if 


angerous—and some are—they're not 


Pearline used properly, goes farther, does 
more work, and saves more wear, than any- 
thing else that’s safe to use. 


W 
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your 
fast’ 
flesh 


due 


may 


effec 
are 1 


plies 
food 


weakening of all the forces 


of the body. The child 


a fair appetite and yet lose 


flesh. 


It gives the body a fat which 
is easily taken up; alters 
unhealthy action and sup- 


science. 


¥ 
ou think it is because 
child is “ growing too 
’ that he fails to put on 
.. More often it is 
to a gradual and general 


have no pain, may have | ative 


needing 


Perhaps the happiest 
ts of Scott’s Emulsion 
n such cases as these. 


» 4 


Vigor ana Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 





GIVES 


It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 


Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 


nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 


taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


druggists, in 2 02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


also the following combinations, Somatose-Eiscuit, Soma- 


Somatose-Chocolate-each containing 10 per 
preparations. 


cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable 


matled by Schteffelin & Co., New York, agents 


for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elbcrfeld, 





DON'T BOIL 


with boi 


Whitman's  Instanta- 
neous Chocolate—doesn’t 
need it. Made in a jiffy, 
ling water or milk. Sold*everywhere 





the best blood-making 
known to. medical 
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LINEN® 
BLL 4 
COLL 


When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


If not found at the stores send six cents for 


samp) 
we 


Reversible Collar Qe., 1 Pranklin St. NewYork 
TN mn AN, gm 
‘a> wh ww’ wt --aw” % 7 4 







POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 2 28, 
tria! 10 cen F ns Fg A od MS 
‘try book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
ks free, Poultry Advocate, use, N.Y. 








RSandcuFFs. 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 


ollars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
look and fit better than any other kind. 


le collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
variably results in continued use. 


NEPA 








CashBuy 


Fully guaren 
anes em Nom in advance. Buy direct from 
manufactu ts and 

illustrated 
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LE BELLS 





anywhere ©.0.D. with privi- 

rers, save dealers its. Large 
catalogue . Address (in full). 

ers’Unien,162 W.VanBurenSt.B182Chicago 








out the * 
E. C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











are presented in detail. 


liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 
for a gift-book for the holidays, or any other season. 





Friendship the 


(Master=Passion 
By WH. Clay Trumbull 
The claim is boldly made in this book that friendship has been a more 


potent factor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, not ex- 
cepting ambition, avarice, or love ; and the cumulative proofs of this thesis 
Part | treats of the Nature and Scope of Friendship. 
Part Il gives examples of Friendship in History, including all the great epoch- 


makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, struggle for civil 


It is attractively published, and is well suited 


“ Thorough scholarship, good sense, and a frank belief in sentiment as 
a manly attribute, permeate Dr. Trumbull’s essay on ‘ Friendship the Master- 


Passion.’ 
Elizabethans, and in refreshing contrast to the 


This volume is filled with a spirit not often found this side of the 


modern good-natured but un- 


concerned treatment of the word and thing.” —The Outlook. 


413 pages (79% inches). In box. Price, 


$3. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 





1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





The Day’s Ration 


[By Ralph Waldo Emerson.] 


HEN I was born, 

From all the seas of strength Fate filled 

a chalice, 
Saying, ‘‘ This be thy portion, child ; this chalice, 
Less than a lily’s, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries,—nor less, nor-more.” ... 
All substances the cunning chemist Time 
Melts down into that liquor of my life, — 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust. 
And whether { am angry or content, 
Indebted or insulted, loved or hurt, 
All he distils into sidereal wine 
And brims my little cup ; heedless, alas ! 
Of all he sheds how little it will hold, 
How much runs over on the desert sands. 
If a new Muse draw me with splendid ray, 
And I uplift myself into its heaven, 
The needs of the first sight absorb my blood, 
And all the fellowing hours of the day 
Drag a ridiculous age. 
To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings book, or star-bright scroll of genius, 
The little cup will hold not a bead more, 
And alli the costly liquor runs to waste ; 
Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 
Why need I volumes, if one word suffice ? 
Why need I galleries, when a pupil's draught 
After the master’s sketch fills and o' erfills 
wh apprehension? Why seek Italy, 
o-cannot circumnavigate the sea 

Of thoughts and things athome, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days ? 


D> 
Value of Asceticism 


[From The Spectator.] 


SCETICISM is neither the cause nor 
the effect of holiness, nor even its 
proof and sign. There have been 
plenty of men who have been deeply as- 
cetic in their habits, and yet lived very 
bad lives, lives full of pride and cruelty 
and hate,—-some merely because they were 
constitutionally incapable of luxury, some 
because they knew the effect of ascetic life 
upon the multitude. ... Per se, and in 
its essentials, Christianity has nothing to 
do with asceticism. Our Lord was not an 
ascetic, and showed no special favor to 
ascetics. Indeed, he may be said by his 
teaching and example to have put a curb 
on the tendency of the Hebrews (like all 
other Asiatics) to overrate asceticism, and 
to consider those who ran into the ex- 
travagances of bodily mortification as 
specially holy. Jesus was as little like a 
Sunyasee as it is possible to imagine. And 
this neglect of asceticism must have been 
deliberate, and not accidental, since a re- 
ligious teacher in the East who comes 
‘‘eating and drinking,’’ and not in the 
habit of Fakir or Goru, at once sets the 
world against him, and inclines it to 
the belief that he is not a true exponent 
of that which is divine. 

But though we hold that a man need 
not be an ascetic, or in any sense a be- 
liever in asceticism, to be a good Chris- 
tian, and realize the practical piety of 
Luther's belief that God would not have 
made ‘‘excellent large pike’’ so good to 
the taste if he had not meant them to be 
eaten with relish, we still cannot doubt 
that there is a place for asceticism in the 
world. The ascetic is not necessarily a 
Christian, or the Christian an ascetic, but 
for all that, the ascetic habit has a good 
deal to bé said for it. If there were noth- 
ing in asceticism but affectation in the 
matter of drink and diet, dress and ways 
of life, how comes it that mankind in all 
times and in all places has given a special 
reverence to asceticism? There is, as far 
as we know, no race of fairly civilized hu- 
man beings who have not ed asceti- 
cism and the true ascetic with a kind of 
awe. Men have laughed, and will laugh, 
at the dirty old hermit, or the lunatic 
scourgings and frenzied fasting of crazy 
monks and nuns, but when asceticism has 
been true, and not assumed and paraded, 
and when it has been joined with piety 
and nobility of life, no race has been able 
to resist its attraction. When Charles 
XII fied into Turkey the Turkish soldiers 
very soon learnt to regard him as a holy 
man. It was all very well to say he was 
only an infidel, but a king who was im- 
pervious to love, who drank no wine, who 
cared nothing for the pleasures of the 
































table, who thought little of money, who 







































































































































have not even had a parley with the foe, 
t have smittem him so strongly that he 
lies for dead am the field What a com- 
fort to be rid of all anxiety, and to have 
mo further fears as to what would happen 
if victory should im the end incline to the 
wrong side ! 

The honor paid to asceticism is, im 
truth, the homage always paid te the con- 
queror. Even when we think a battle 
unnecessary, os even illbjudged, om when 
we believe that the end could have been 
far more easily secured without a struggle, 
we cannot refuse our meed of praise to the 
. man who has fought a hard battle amd won 
it There is something of the same feel- 
| img universally felt for the man who does 
| some great feat of physical strength. The 
philosopher may tell us that it is quite 
useless. to run, or jump, or throw a hall 
faster and swifter. than any one has done 
| before, but im spite of that we are all at- 
| tracted by the mam who makes his body 
}do so much. And besides our admira- 
tiom for the mere victory over the body, 
there is present in such cases a sense of 
gratitude. Mankind are rightly grateful 
to the athlete for showing them how much 
the powers of the human body can be ex- 
tended and developed. If mo one éver 
tried to develop the muscles of the legs 
and arms and back, we should have to be 
content with thinking that img very 
much short of the maximum was all that 


-§ 







Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








lay harder and fared worse than the com- 
mos soldier, and who was diligent im his 
religious observances, was, come what | 
might, 2 man to be hqnored and wor- | 
shiped. Hence, when it came to fighting, | s i 
the fierce Janissaries would not touch a | mankind could-do in the way of strength 
hair of Charles's head, and would rather | 20d endurance. The athlete helps man- 
lose their own lives than harm him. | kind by making them feel that the prison- 
And undoubtedly the Turkish soldiers, | mouse of the bedy is net quite so narrow 
im a sense, judged well. Charles's asceti- | #5 they supposed, nor they quite such 
cism, no doubt, gave him a power ever, complete slaves to gravitation and the 
and an insight into, men not given to other physical laws of the universe. 
these whose noses were always in the In the same way the true ascetic—nat, 
trough of bodily pleasure. He would not | Of course, the long-haired and dirt-be- 
have been the magnetic creature he was, | 8Tumed impostor—earns the gratitude of 
the possessor of the true demonic power, mankind by extending.the limits of the 
unless he had’ so entirely subdued the | Prison-house of the soul. He shows them 
longings of the flesh. The victory over | that, after all, the soul is not so entirely 
the senses which he won early in life gave | 2t the mercy of the bodily needs as they 
him access to that hill where the air is | ™ight otherwise sippose. But for him 
always clear and unclouded, and whence, | the world might really come to believe 
raised above the throng, one may perceive 
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| that man was the abject bondman of the 


» wae 
a4 2 


conveniences of life, and that without bed 
amd fire, heuse and candle, tifree meals a 
day, and a certam amount of self-indul- 
gence, he would cease to exist. The as- 
cetic may net show that it is meedful or 
wise for ordimary men to forswear any of 


creature. The slave who defies the man 
who professes to own him bedy and soul, 
and yet, lives on unhust, dees a distinct 
benefit.to all his fellow-slaves. 

No wenader, then, that the world has 
always shown gratitude to the ascetic, and 
las reveremced asceticism. That the as- 
cetic personally gains a certain strength 
and power cannot be doubted. The man 
who has won a hard-fought victory, even 
if the ulterior object is small, is sure to 
possess a certaim serenity and selfcon- 
fidence which will help him to view life 
more fearlessly and more calmly than 
before. Every one knows the old joke 
about the man who has been up two hours 
before breakfast being imsufferable from 
pride all the rest of the day, but there is 
) @ certain treth helow it The feeling of 
being able to de what other mem cannot 
manage to make themselves do, does give 
a sense of superiority. Im such small 
matters as early rising the superiority, if 
felt, is of course a mere ion, —what 


these comveniences, but at least he helps | 
te put them in their proper place, and to 
kill the motiom that man is their mere} 
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| the schoolboys call «« cockimess.”’ 

When, however, the victory is a real 
and a great one, there no doubt does grow 
| up a semse ef superiority which is in the 
better natures imspiring, amd an imcentive 
to higher things. Depend upon it, the 
natural forces of the world will always 
keep asceticism alive. Certain natures 
will always practice asceticism for its vic- 


have overcome the strong. 
acceptable form of reparation for sin, but, 


lower ground, it has a distinct value, and 
so a real place on the world’s stage. 











the scope and order of the conflict of life. 
We doubt, indeed, whether many really 
great men—we do not mean to include 
the second-rate men who have yet by 
accident done great things—in the world 
of statesmen and rulers could be named | 
who have been without a certain touch of | 
asceticism, or at any rate without 2 com- | 
prehension of the ascetic standpoint 
Napoleon is perhaps the greatest excep- 
tion, for Alexander, though he sometimes 
drank, seemed to his countrymen an as- 
cetic. Be that as it may, the ground on 
which mankind pays deference to asceti- 
cism is clear enough. 

The ascetic is Jrimé facie a man w 
has won a victory over powers which 
erdinary people feel to be so strong and 
so diffeuk to subdue. Most men, when 
they think of the matter at all, realize that 
m the body and its desires they have a 


are used, but when the progressive 
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of the flesh, and conclude a treaty with 
them, which they trust and believe will 
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be loyally observed on both sides. The 
Stronger natures are quite satisfied with 
this arrangement, feel secure im their 
treaty, and regard it as practically as good 
@S a victory. It is better, indeed, they 
say, and say truly, to have the foe at 
Iberty on an honorable parole, and not | 
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oppressed, or treated with suspicion, or 
put under lock and key. 

But though the stronger natures may like 
to see the powers of the flesh at large, but 
yet under strict control, and may have no 
yearnings for a private dungeon, it is not 
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always so with the Though they 
have not the strength, nor even the will, to 
fight a decisive battle with the of 
the flesh, to disarm them, and to put them 
im chains, they have at times a certain sense 
of envy in regard to the men who have ' 
so. Immediately after a revolt, or | 
when the enemy's flag is flying on the 
outposts, they cannet but look with ad- 
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